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SHRUBS 


For  Spring  Planting 


Despite  natural  shortages  we  again  have  secured 
an  exceptionally  complete  line  of  choice  No.  1 
Washington  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  both  de- 
ciduous and  evergreen. 
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Azaleas: 

Japanese  Hinodegiri,  Red 
Dwarf,  Rosaeflora,  Double 
Pink 

Ledifolia  alba,  White 
Abelia  grandiflora 
Daphne  Odora  (Fragrant) 
Camellias  (Named  varieties) 
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Pink,  Purple 
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"Apple  Blossom” 
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Also  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Rockeries, 
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Vines,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc. 
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Treasures  of  the  Scabland- Coulee  Region 

Frances  G.  Hamblen* 


HE  DID  not  arrive  by  any  modern  means 
of  travel,  fast  and  luxurious.  He  came 
on  a weary  horse  whose  feet  were  cut  by  the 
sharp  rocks.  It  was  August,  1811,  hot  and 
dry,  and  this  man,  so  well  acquainted  with 
hardship  and  privation,  wrote  in  his  diary: 

. . the  several  hundred  square  miles  of 
Basalt  Rocks  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
adjacent  countries  (are  here).  In  the  great 
deserts  of  this  formation  nothing  is  heard 
but  the  hissing  of  the  Snakes,  nothing  seen 
but  a chance  eagle  like  a speck  in  the  sky, 
swiftly  winging  his  way  to  a better  country; 
but  those  countries  are  free  from  the  most 
intolerable  of  all  plagues,  the  Musketoes,  Sand 
and  Horse  Flies.”  So  wrote  David  Thompson 
of  the  Northwest  Company,  explorer  and  su- 
preme cartographer. 

A few  years  later,  spring  of  1826  (note  the 
season),  came  David  Douglas,  the  “Grass- 
man”,  a-foot  or  a-horseback,  into  this  same 
country,  and  in  his  diary  we  read,  “The  upper 
country  here  appears  such  an  interesting  field 
and  so  different  from  the  vegetation  that  pre- 
vails on  the  coast  that  I have  determined  to 
devote  the  whole  of  this  year  to  exploring  it. 
. . . I can  hardly  sit  down  to  write,  not  know- 
ing what  to  gather  first.” 

Those  who  hasten  across  our  midstate  in 
any  season  are  more  likely  to  agree  with 

*Mrs.  Frances  G.  Hamblen,  who  lives  in  Spo- 
kane, is  well  known  throughout  the  Northwest 
for  her  writings  and  lectures  on  horticultural 
subjects.  A previous  article  by  this  prblific  author, 
"Buttercups  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,”  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Spring,  1946,  number  of  The  Arbo- 
retum Bulletin. 


Thompson  than  with  Douglas.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  evidently  in  summer,  there  drove 
across  this  region  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
delightful  and  accomplished  naturalists  and 
authors.  He  writes,  “So  we  had  one  more 
taste  of  desert  offered  us,  of  earth’s  dry  crust. 
. . . It  can  be  downed  in  half  a day  if  speed 
is  all  your  thought.  It  seldom  is  mine  . . . But 
in  this  badland  I confess  I cut  and  ran  for  it. 
If  I stopped  to  swing  my  glasses  at  a hawk 
overhead,  or  gather  a harsh  cull  of  the  road- 
side flora,  the  blast  of  the  badlands  hit  me 
like  the  back  of  a hand  across  my  face.  . . . 
You  would  say  nothing  would  please  to  grow 
under  such  a lash  as  this.  Yet  here  in  my 
curious  hands  lay  the  western  bee  plant  with 
its  heavy  odor,  and  a blazing  star,  fierce  itself 
with  prickles.  ...  I swirled  to  a stop  at  a 
gas  station  for  fuel  and  shouted  at  the  cheer- 
ful, grinning  boy  to  ask  if  it  blew  like  this 
often?  His  hair  licking  up  from  his  scalp,  he 
laughed  back  that  it  blew  this  way  every  day 
in  summer.  And  in  winter,  I wanted  to  know, 
what?  Why,  bless  you,  then  it  blew  from  the 
opposite  direction,  off  the  snow  fields.” 

Well  written,  but  hardly  fair  to  dismiss  the 
region  without  a mention  of  better  days.  Any 
locality  when  in  its  worst  weather  is  not  al- 
luring. “Nature,  like  us,  is  sometimes  caught 
without  her  diadem.” 

Those  of  us  who  love  to  explore  this  rough 
and  broken  land  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  here 
is  something,  this  scabland,  that  man  may  not 
despoil.  So  many  of  our  favorite  prairies  and 
hillsides  elsewhere  have  had  to  yield  to  civi- 
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lization,  for  better  or  worse,  for  richer  or 
poorer. 

Of  the  vast  Columbia  Lava  Plateau  that 
roughly  covers  Eastern  Washington,  Central 
and  Southeastern  Oregon  and  Southern  Idaho, 
the  Scabland-Coulees  are  only  a very  small 
part,  but  they  are  unique.  The  scablands  are 
a maze  of  basalt  strips  that  divide,  subdivide, 
unite;  interrupted  by  coulees,  varied  by  areas 
of  glacial  gravel  and  sand.  In  earlier  geo- 
logical ages  this  district  was  flooded,  then 
scoured  by  the  rushing  streams  from  the  melt- 
ing glaciers  northward,  the  result  being  “a 
type  of  erosion  topography  not  found  else- 
where in  the  United  States  or  perhaps  in  the 
world.”  In  these  2,000  square  miles  there  is 
considerable  diversity.  There  are  monotonous 
areas  of  rough  and  broken  basalt,  of  haphaz- 
ard mesas,  of  “haystacks”,  of  stretches  of 
gravel  and  sand.  In  the  spring  time  there  are 
bits  of  moisture  in  the  depressions  around 
basalt  masses  where  within  a matter  of  yards 
one  finds  a surprising  contrast  in  plant  life. 
There  are  many  “potholes”,  ponds,  even  small 
lakes  so  that  a view  from  an  airplane  gives 
the  impression  of  water  a-plenty,  which  isn’t 
so.  Some  of  the  ponds  and  lakes,  with  no 
evident  drainage,  persist  throughout  the  year 
and  are  highly  favored  by  migratory  ducks, 
etc.,  as  well  as  by  hunters.  The  strictly  Scab- 
land-Coulee  region  fades  out  on  all  sides  to 
semi-desert  country  of  less  varied  character. 
Seldom  do  you  lose  sight  of  inspiring  moun- 
tains in  the  distance,  the  Okanogan  Highlands, 
the  Chelan  and  the  Wenatchee  mountains,  and 
even  Mt.  Rainier. 

Except  here  and  there,  now  and  then,  the 
area  is  not  a mass  of  flowers.  I never  do  find 
nature  anywhere  at  high  tide  all  the  time. 
An  ardent  botanist  knows  more  than  one  dull 
moment  when  on  a return  visit  to  a show 
place,  he  finds  evident  signs,  “No  carnival  here 
this  year.” 

We  blanch  at  the  thought  of  what  irrigation 
may  destroy  (are  we  obstructionists  or  con- 
servationists?), for  instance  the  processions  of 
the  blood-red  sand  dock  on  the  sands  west  of 
Moses  Lake  that  never  fail  to  amaze  travelers. 
We  shall  lament  the  passing  of  the  wild  Indian 
rice  grass,  most  delicate  and  graceful  of  wild 


grasses,  both  of  these  plants  great  for  bou- 
quets, fresh  or  dry.  This,  that  and  the  other 
must  go  too,  I suppose. 

It  is  a long  and  notable  list  of  plants,  not 
all  of  which  will  survive  with  too  much  crowd- 
ing. Many  plants  that  are  listed  primarily  for 
easier  habitats  will  endure  much  for  the  sake 
of  springtime  on  the  scablands.  It  is  always 
surprising  to  see  here  the  home-valley  flowers 
swarming  into  occasional  spots  of  spring  mois- 
ture, such  as  grass  widows,  yellow  bells,  love- 
darts  predominating  here  in  white,  larkspurs, 
baby  faces — to  mention  only  several.  They 
often  look  out  of  place  in  the  sagebrush.  The 
tall  Phlox  speciosa  seeks  the  support  of  the 
sage  which  gives  the  impression  that  the  sage 
is  blooming  pink!  A few  seasons  ago  we  were 
driving  across  this  land  and  were  perplexed  to 
see  white  flowers  on  several  deserty  shrubs. 
We  were  all  excitement  over  a possible  new 
species  when  the  big  blossoms  turned  out  to  be 
Kleenex!  “You  just  use  it  and  throw  it  away.” 
Yes,  but  it  is  soft  and  crumples  and  the  first 
breeze  lands  it  in  a prickly  bush  to  stay,  alas 
for  our  carelessness! 

Of  the  more  typical  flowers  it  is  hard  to 
choose  only  a few  favorites  and  not  offer  a 
mere  botanical  list.  To  begin  the  visits  west- 
ward from  Spokane  it  is  necessary  to  start  in 
March  for  the  Coulee  violet,  as  we  call  it. 
Though  it  extends  on  west  beyond  the  Co- 
lumbia, you  can  find  it  in  stretches  of  modest 
lilac  and  purple  on  the  plateaus  around  Grand 
Coulee.  Its  divided  leaf  puts  it  in  the  bird’s- 
foot  group  and  its  petals  of  two  tones  resemble 
several  species  southward,  but  this  particular 
violet  does  not  occur  out  of  Washington  State. 
Surprising  enough  is  the  faint  but  true  violet 
fragrance,  rare  in  wild  violets.  It  appears  a 
short-stemmed  little  clump  of  leaves  and  flow- 
ers till  you  begin  to  dig.  Then  you  find  that 
these  stems  extend  downward  several  inches 
like  a miniature  stalk  of  blanched  celery  till 
the  roots  suddenly  appear  and  spread  out  in 
a safely  moist  spot  under  little  stones,  an  ap- 
proved method  among  certain  rock  plants. 

One  of  the  loveliest  of  crucifers  closely  re- 
lated to  the  rock  cress  is  a variety  perhaps 
peculiar  to  the  Columbia  Lava  Plateau,  Parrya 
Mtnziesii,  which  thrives  preferably  or  exclu- 
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sively  on  dry,  stony  ground.  Its  big,  lilac- to- 
purple  heads  of  flowerets  contrast  well  with 
the  gray-green  leaves.  Many  artists  agree  that 
no  greens  harmonize  so  well  with  flower  colors 
as  do  the  usual  soft  gray-greens  of  dry  regions. 
A lively,  bright  green  is  likely  to  be  too  com- 
petitive. This  plant  is  found  in  Eastern  Asia, 
like  some  others  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
species. 

Parsleys  are  out  in  force,  ever  ready  to  gar- 
nish the  earth;  and  for  more  seasoning,  onions 
are  near  at  hand.  The  small,  interesting  Tol- 
mie  onion,  with  pale  pink  flowers  and  red 
buds,  has  a surprise  for  everyone,  a delicious 
fragrance  suggestive  of  almond.  In  a thick 
garden  of  it  near  Coulee  City  we  walked 
’round  and  ’round  trying  to  locate  this  pleas- 
ing scent — surely  not  onion!  The  type  local- 
ity is  given  as,  “In  the  Snake  Country,  Tol- 
mie. 

We  always  keep  a wary  eye  out  for  rattle- 
snakes, and  rightly  so,  though  we  have  seen 
only  one,  and  he  was  dead.  One  day  we  came 
upon  a young  shepherd,  a Nazarene,  Bible  in 
pocket.  In  the  sage  he  was  detained  briefly 
from  the  main  band  to  welcome  additions, 
twins  and  a single.  While  he  waited  for  the 
baby  lambs  to  straighten  out  their  little  sticks 
of  legs  he  had  killed  the  snake  with  his  staff. 
The  shepherd  was  interesting,  we  liked  him 
and  his  two  young  sheep  dogs,  but  flower 
lovers  don’t  warm  up  to  sheep — “the  hoofed 
locusts,”  John  Muir  called  them — but  we 
felt  that  the  rattler,  draped  in  limp  harmless- 
ness over  the  car’s  radiator,  would  impress  the 
family  when  we  drove  into  the  home  lot. 

One  can  get  snakes  too  much  on  the  mind 
with  snaky  suggestions  all  about.  For  in- 
stance, we  named  a little  dandelion-like  com- 
positae  “ Snaky  agoseris”,  and  anyone  would 
recognize  it  at  once  on  seeing  its  basal  rosette 
of  leaves,  narrow  and  tapering,  growing  along 
the  ground  in  sinuous  manner. 

The  Eriogonums,  an  exclusively  North 
American  genus,  are  a story  in  themselves, 
there  are  so  many  of  them  in  Central  Wash- 
ington— “the  brave  Eriogonums,”  never  afraid 
of  rocks  and  drought.  Particularly  fond  of 
scabrock  is  the  miniature  shrub,  E.  thymoides, 
thyme-leaved  eriog.  It  is  only  a matter  of 


inches  high,  this  shrublet,  with  its  mass  of 
gray-green  leaves  close  to  the  ground,  the 
flower  stalks  rising  above,  each  to  carry  a 
woolly  head  of  white  to  red  flowerets.  But 
try  to  cut,  dig  or  pull  a plant  and  you  will 
appreciate  the  plucky  adjustment  that  has 
spread  its  bright,  pretty  companies  far  over 
rocky,  dry  land.  “Though  the  root  thereof  wax 
old  in  the  earth”  (how  old,  who  can  say?)  it 
has  the  virility  of  a cable  of  fine  wires.  The 
main  root,  as  it  branches  and  angles  about 
above  ground,  wears  an  ancient  air  and  is  as 
fascinating  as  the  dwarfed  evergreen  trees  of 
the  Chinese.  In  some  localities  this  plant  wears 
flowers  of  strong  yellow  with  dashes  of  red. 

Another  almost  entirely  western  genus  is 
the  Pentstemon,  of  top  interest  and  beauty  to 
professional  and  amateur  alike.  The  Scab- 
land-Coulees  have  a generous  share  of  these 
important  plants.  Dry  land  plants  are  usually 
the  hardest  to  transplant ; while  they  thrive  on 
what  looks  to  us  like  great  difficulties,  they 
soon  deteriorate  or  disappear  in  a soft  life. 
One  of  the  smaller  Pentstemons  that  is  espe- 
cially devoted  to  scabrock  is  not  only  about 
our  favorite  in  the  wild  but  gladly  thrives  in 
our  gardens,  east  of  the  Cascades.  It  is  P. 
Gairdneri,  and  when  you  see  its  erect,  slender 
stems,  full  of  pinkish-lilac  flowers  blooming 
among  the  bitterroots,  well,  then  you  are 
going  to  take  off  your  hat  to  the  “badlands”. 

And  the  bitterroot!  That  exquisite,  fragile 
thing  born  of  insensible,  repelling  rock!  It  is 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  scabland.  In  May 
and  June  it  transforms  dull,  rough  stretches 
into  living  pink.  Its  range  is  extensive  (only 
east  of  the  Cascades)  from  British  Columbia 
over  Rocky  Mountain  regions  to  Southern 
California  on  stony,  sterile  soil,  and  on  the 
gravel  of  river  bars. 

It  was  first  reported  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in 
1806  on  Lolo  Creek  branch  of  Clark  River 
(later  known  as  the  Bitterroot).  It  was  well 
known  to  the  Indians  and  early  settlers  for  the 
food  value  of  the  thick,  branching  root,  “spat- 
lum”  and  “konah”  of  the  Indians,  “racine 
amere”  of  the  French  voyageurs.  Writes  Da- 
vid Douglas  on  his  visit  to  Spokane  House  in 
1826,  “Mr.  Finlay  and  his  family  had  been 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty -Four) 
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Meet  Mr.  Mulligan 

Milo  Ryan* 


YOU  DON’T  have  to  be  a gardener  to 
know  that  something  important  is  hap- 
pening at  the  University  of  Washington  Ar- 
boretum these  days. 

In  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  to  drive 
from  the  Montlake  entrance  to  the  Madison 
exit,  you  can  see  that  a dynamic  influence  is 
at  work;  that  the  267  acres  of  what  was  once 
Washington  Park  are  being  given  not  only 
a shave  and  a haircut  but  a manicure  as  well ; 
and  that  the  dreams  of  the  small  group  of 
citizens  whose  energy  and  determination  start- 
ed the  Arboretum  movement,  and  of  the  thou- 
sands who  have  contributed  and  worked  to 
carry  it  on,  are  on  the  way  to  a generous 
realization. 

New  well-treated  scars  on  many  of  the 
trees  show  the  signs  of  careful  surgery  that 
has  amputated  sick  or  dead  unsightly  growth. 
Piles  of  brush  and  cord  wood  along  the  drive, 
steadily  being  cleared  away,  show  why,  for  the 
first  time  in  some  cases,  many  of  the  Arbo- 
retum’s most  precious  ornamental  plantings 
can  now  be  seen — and  why  there  are  so  many 
lovely  new  vistas. 

In  the  nurseries — once  full  of  young  woody 
plants  waiting  their  chance  to  move  to  a 
shaded  hillside,  a glade  or  a glen — are  gaps 
of  recently  turned  earth,  and  off  at  a far  corner 
a group  of  men  at  work  near  one  of  the  light 
trucks  suggests  that  still  more  of  the  products 
of  the  nursery  are  on  their  way  to  a permanent 
site. 

Go  along  the  upper  road  to  the  top  of  Rho- 
dodendron Glen  and  you  will  see  more  work- 
ers completing  the  embankment  to  the  east  of 
the  drive.  One  of  them  will  tell  you — with  as 
much  pride  as  though  he  were  developing  his 
own  land — that  before  long  the  bank  will  be 
planted  with  camellias  brought  from  the  lath 
house. 

Or  climb  the  slope  west  of  the  boulevard,  at 
a point  opposite  Rhododendron  Glen,  and  try 

*Since  September  Milo  Ryan  has  been  executive 
secretary  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation  and,  as 
such,  chairman  of  the  Bulletin  committee.  The 
sketch  of  Mr.  Mulligan  accompanying  the  article 
is  by  Robert  Dinsmore,  youthful  artist  of  Olympia 
and  Seattle. 


to  look  across  at  the  Glen’s  summer  house 
without  exclaiming  in  delight  at  the  magnifi- 
cent view. 

The  spark  plug  that  has  suddenly  charged 
the  Arboretum  with  new  life  is  a mild-man- 
nered, somewhat  tweedy,  slight-built  young 
Englishman  who,  as  of  the  date  of  this  pub- 
lication, is  just  rounding  out  his  first  five 
months  in  the  United  States.  His  name  is 
Brian  O.  Mulligan,  his  position,  superin- 
tendent and  acting  director. 

The  new  superintendent,  successor  to  Mr. 
Paul  Brown,  and,  as  acting  director,  successor 
temporarily  to  Dr.  John  Hanley,  was  brought 
to  Seattle  directly  from  the  famous  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Wisley, 
Surrey,  where  for  some  time  past  he  has 
been  assistant  to  the  director. 

Mr.  Mulligan  is,  moreover,  a graduate  of 
the  training  school  at  Wisley  and  holds  the 
Society’s  national  diploma  in  horticulture, 
which  is  recognized  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
University  degree  in  the  subject. 

To  qualify  for  that  diploma  a candidate 
must  take  a two-part  examination,  one  writ- 
ten, one  practical. 

“But  one  can’t  sit  for  the  examination  until 
one  has  had  six  years  of  experience  and  train- 
ing,” Mr.  Mulligan  will  explain,  with  a most 
respectful  tone  in  his  voice.  “Furthermore, 
one  must  have  three  or  four  years  of  previous 
experience  to  go  up  to  Wisley,”  he  will  add, 
and  you  suddenly  understand  why,  despite  his 
years?  there  are  shoots  of  grey  through  his 
wiry  black  hair,  and  a weathered  complexion 
of  the  texture  one  does  not  get  at  a desk. 

He  received  his  appointment  to  Wisley  in 
January,  1935,  and  remained  there  until  De- 
cember, 1941,  when  he  went  into  the  Royal 
Air  Force.  At  least  two  of  his  Wisley  years 
were  spent  as  assistant  to  the  fruit  trials  offi- 
cer, which  explains  in  part  one  of  the  most 
interesting  aspects  of  his  military  career. 

“I  was  an  aircraft  handler  in  the  R.  A.  F.,” 
he  explains.  “They  were  converting  me  into 
a radio  specialist.” 
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Before  the  conversion  was  completed  the 
Air  Ministry  came  along  and  reconverted  him 
into  a horticulturist,  assigning  him  to  a civilian 
post  as  one  of  “a  half-dozen  fellows”  engaged 
in  “a  scheme  for  producing  vegetable  crops” 
to  feed  the  few  on  whom  so  much  depended. 

At  the  war’s  end  he  returned  to  Wisley.  His 
position  there  was  founded  not  solely,  how- 
ever, upon  his  training  at  that  famous  garden. 
There  had  also  been  a period  of  four  years 
spent  at  Bristol  University,  where,  though  not 
“a  University  man”,  he  had  been  assigned 
to  special  research,  on  appointment  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  studying  vegetable 
diseases. 

“I  spent  my  summers  those  four  years  in 
market  garden  areas  in  the  Midlands,”  he 
explains.  “In  the  winters  I would  go  back  to 
Bristol  and  write  up  my  findings.” 

In  September,  1938,  Mr.  Mulligan  married 
Miss  Helen  Margaret  Mitchell,  a charming, 
vivacious,  golden-haired  young  lady,  almost  as 
well  informed  in  matters  horticultural  as  he. 

Since  their  arrival  at  the  Arboretum — “We 
didn’t  tarry  after  reaching  New  York,  but 
hastened  right  on  to  Seattle,”  they  will  tell 
you — the  Mulligans  have  occupied  the  cottage 
at  the  Madison  gate,  awaiting  arrival  of  their 
furnishings  from  their  former  homeland.  They 
plan  to  move  to  other  quarters  in  Laurelhurst 
as  soon  as  a place  can  be  made  ready  for  them. 

Their  home,  even  with  the  temporary  fur- 
niture and  equipment  they  have  had  to  de- 
pend upon  meanwhile,  is  a refreshing  touch 
of  England.  Their  already  rich  life  is  fur- 
ther enriched  by  good  music  and  by  an 
interest  not  only  in  the  outdoors  but  in  such 
indoor  cultural  things  as  art  and  literature. 

During  their  five  months  in  Seattle  they 
have  discovered  and  visited  the  concert  halls 
and  the  art  galleries,  the  theatres,  the  library, 
the  ferry  rides — they  ferried  to  Kirkland  dur- 
ing a recent  Sunday  snowstorm — and  many 
of  the  city’s  finest  private  gardens.  In  fact, 
few,  if  any  of  the  things  that  go  to  make  a 
world  over  into  a civilization  seem  to  have 
escaped  their  attention,  including  expert 
cookery. 

Mr.  Mulligan’s  dreams  for  the  Arboretum 
are  in  his  eyes  as  you  walk  over  the  grounds 
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with  him.  He  doesn’t  talk  about  them.  But 
he  tosses  a couple  of  fiats  into  a pick-up  truck 
and  drives  down  along  the  lower  road  to  make 
some  samplings  of  soil;  and  then  up  along 
a recently  cleared  hillside  for  more.  He  works 
carefully,  systematically,  and  you  know  that 
there’s  an  idea  in  his  mind  for  this  bit  of 
land  or  that,  and,  judging  from  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  has  taken  hold  since  October, 
you  know  it  won’t  be  long  before  you  can 
see  for  yourself  wThat  that  idea  is. 

Already  he  is  well  familiarized  with  the 
lands  in  his  charge.  Just  how  closely  he  is 
associated  with  the  work  going  on  under  his 
direction  is  shown  by  two  things,  casually 
observed. 

First,  he  knows  all  the  men  under  him  by 
their  first  names,  by  the  job  they  did  yester- 
day or  last  week  or  last  month,  and  by  the 
job  they  will  be  doing  tomorrow.  He  is  out 
there  with  them  as  they  work.  It’s  Oscar  this, 
and  Homer  that;  it’s  Elmer,  and  Dave — and 
they  all  respect  him  and  seem  enthusiastic 
about  their  assignments. 

Second,  it’s  almost  impossible  to  reach  him 
by  telephone  during  the  day,  if  it’s  a good 
working  day  and  not  raining  or  storming.  His 
office  girl,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Cooper,  will  take  a 
message,  and  he  will  call  you  back  promptly 
when  he  comes  in. 

“Mulligan  here,”  he  says,  not  “This  is  Mul- 
ligan.” It  is  a clear  but  soft  voice,  matter-of- 
fact — pleasantly  so.  As  it  comes  into  the  re- 
ceiver it  has  a tea-and-scones  quality,  like 
something  out  of  Arnold  Bennett  rather  than 
out  of  a seed  catalogue. 

At  first  you  might  think  the  superintendent 
and  acting  director  of  the  Arboretum  ought 
to  be  in  his  office,  on  the  job;  but  on  second 
thought  you  realize  it  doesn’t  necessarily  fol- 
low that  being  on  the  job  and  in  the  office 
are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Then  it  is  you  discover  that  having  to  wait 
for  Mr.  Mulligan  to  call  you  back  is  a mighty 
good  sign.  One  doesn’t  build  the  kind  of 
garden  he  wants  the  Arboretum  to  become 
by  keeping  a telephone  at  his  elbow. 

“Mulligan  here.”  You  really  don’t  have  to 
hear  that  over  the  phone  to  know  he’s  here. 
Just  visit  the  Arboretum. 


Winter  Work  at  the  Arboretum 

B.  O.  Mulligan 


THE  principal  aims  since  my  arrival  here 
in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1946,  have 
been,  (a)  to  open  up  the  approaches  to  Rho- 
dodendron Glen  on  the  west  side  so  as  to 
make  it  more  easily  visible  from  Lake  Wash- 
ington Boulevard,  and  (b)  to  improve  the 
general  appearance  of  the  boulevard,  particu- 
larly at  the  north  and  south  entrances  near 
Montlake  and  Madison  Street.  The  limited 
amount  of  labor  available  at  present  has  pre- 
vented us  from  extending  the  same  work  of 
removing  underbrush  and  unwanted  native 
trees  along  the  boulevard  between  these  two 
points,  as  we  should  like  to  have  done. 

At  Rhododendron  Glen  we  commenced  by 
removing  two  50-foot  trees  of  Western  cedar 
(Thuja  plicata)  on  the  slope  above  the  pool, 
which  partially  blocked  the  view  from  Azalea 
Way.  Close  beside  them  the  straggling  group 
of  Pernettya  was  tidied  up  by  closer  planting 
and  removal  of  the  surplus.  An  old  stump  of 
maple  (Acer  macro phyllum ) higher  up  the 
slope,  producing  many  young  growths,  was 
also  eliminated,  as  well  as  several  cascara 
trees  around  the  heather  garden,  which  latter 
we  hope  to  extend  by  degrees  along  the  bank. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  lower  slopes  is  a 
semi-circle  of  cedar  trees  (Thuja),  and 
amongst  these,  or  close  to  them,  we  have  cut 
out  surplus  old  vine  maples,  a young  cotton- 
wood (Populus  trichocarpa) , and  more  cas- 
cara trees.  Within  the  semi-circle,  which  faces 
Azalea  Way,  and  will,  when  properly  drained 
and  cultivated,  form  an  admirable  site  for 
azaleas,  rhododendrons  and  perhaps  a few 
other  small  trees  or  large  shrubs,  was  a very 
large  old  maple  leaning  south  at  an  acute 
angle,  together  with  several  younger  relatives. 
All  these  have  now  been  felled,  leaving  this 
area  open  and  available  for  future  develop- 
ments. 

Across  Azalea  Way,  sloping  down  to  the 
boulevard,  the  ground  becomes  wet  and  is 
poorly  drained,  despite  the  stream  winding 
its  way  along  at  the  lowest  level.  Much  of  this 
area  was  covered  by  a thick  growth  of  willows 


and  brambles,  with  a few  young  alders  and 
poplars  standing  amongst  them. 

One  or  two  of  the  best-shaped  trees  remain 
now  in  isolation;  the  rest  of  the  undergrowth 
has  gone,  leaving  a much  wider,  more  open 
view  of  the  whole  glen  and  its  approaches  than 
has  previously  existed. 

The  foreground  of  this  area  will  probably 
be  planted  with  shrubs  of  low  height  possess- 
ing colored  stems  in  winter,  especially  the  suit- 
able types  of  dogwoods  and  willows.  For- 
sythias  may  also  be  introduced  for  early  spring 
effect,  as  this  area  is  adjacent  to  that  of  the 
family  Oleaceae  in  the  Olmsted  plan  for  the 
Arboretum. 

Somewhat  further  north  along  the  boule- 
vard, the  corner  at  the  junction  with  Boyer 
Avenue  was  thinned  of  unwanted  native  ma- 
terial— cascara,  vine  maple,  some  nut  and 
spiraea  bushes.  This  has  opened  up  the  group 
of  Rhododendron  macrophyllum  already 
planted  there  and  also  allows  a better  view 
across  the  corner  for  drivers. 

At  the  Madison  Street  end  of  the  Arbore- 
tum the  heavy  snowfall  in  mid-November 
severely  damaged  the  upper  branches  of  many 
of  the  oaks  beside  the  boulevard,  and  also 
snapped  the  stems  of  several  young  pines.  The 
former,  in  consequence,  had  to  be  carefully 
pruned,  which  involved  the  men  engaging  in 
some  tricky  climbing  and  saw  work,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  lower  limbs  of  all  the  trees 
at  this  entrance,  planes  as  well  as  oaks,  were 
pruned  off  to  admit  more  daylight  to  the  grass 
beneath.  The  broken  pines  have  been  com- 
pletely removed,  but  will  be  replaced  by  others 
in  the  near  future.  A few  other  surplus  trees 
standing  in  the  grass  here  have  been  felled, 
and  a planting  of  flowering  peaches  will  be 
made  in  a new  bed  to  be  formed  towards  the 
rear  of  the  grass  area. 

It  is  also  hoped  to  extend  the  planting  of 
Japanese  quinces  on  the  bank  near  the  gate 
house,  since  there  is  a stock  of  suitable  new 
material  in  the  nursery. 

At  the  opposite,  northern  end  of  the  boule- 
vard, by  the  bridge  leading  from  Lynn  Street 
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into  the  Arboretum,  the  whole  of  the  ground 
surrounding  the  parking  lot  has  been  cleared 
of  many  shrubs  which  had  outgrown  their 
allotted  spaces  and  become  no  longer  attrac- 
tive, and  on  the  bank  at  the  rear  the  native 
vegetation  has  been  considerably  thinned,  both 
to  give  room  and  daylight  to  some  young  con- 
ifers struggling  for  their  very  existence,  and 
to  allow  a variety  of  fresh  young  trees  and 
shrubs  from  the  Arboretum  nursery  to  be 
introduced.  This  clearance  has  happily 
brought  to  light  and  view  a fine  old  Douglas 
fir  with  a massive  trunk,  a row  of  vigorous 
Lombardy  poplars,  a somewhat  crowded  group 
of  Cornus  jlorida,  native  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  which  will  require  some  rearrangement, 
and  several  thriving  young  red  oaks,  to  which 
others  will  be  added.  The  parking  lot  will  be 
reduced  in  size  so  as  to  permit  of  larger  and 
more  varied  groups  of  plants  around  it  in  the 
future. 

Across  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boule- 
vard, a wet  and  low-lying  corner  of  land  has 
been  drastically  cleared  of  underbrush,  prin- 
cipally willows,  again  with  the  intention  of 
giving  better  views  to  cars  approaching  from 
either  direction,  a much  needed  improvement 
on  this  narrow  and  busy  roadway. 

Between  this  point  and  Montlake  Boule- 
vard an  area  on  the  side  adjoining  Lake 
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Washington  (Union  Bay)  has  had  a thorough 
cleaning;  a number  of  trees  have  been  com- 
pletely removed,  some  cottonwoods,  several 
ash,  alders  and  willows,  whilst  large  piles  of 
brush  have  been  cut  and  burned.  This  work 
has  extended  as  far  towards  the  lake  as  the 
ground  permitted,  and  east  to  meet  the  old 
city  dump.  The  soil  thus  exposed  consists 
chiefly  of  a layer  of  rotted  leaves  and  humus 
over  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  former  lake 
bed,  but  judging  by  the  growth  of  poplars  and 
ash  already  well  established,  it  is  quite  capable 
of  supporting  the  assortment  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  we  expect  to  plant  there,  thus 
providing  a further  outlet  for  our  congested 
rows  in  the  nursery.  At  the  northwest  end  is 
a flourishing  row  of  young  hemlock  trees 
(Tsuga  heterophylla)  which  we  propose  ex- 
tending towards  the  lake  as  far  as  stock  per- 
mits, since  they  form  a most  attractive  back- 
ground to  the  whole  triangular  site  of  about 
three  acres. 

The  last  area  where  we  have  been  able  to 
make  some  progress  during  the  past  four 
months  is  at  the  head  of  Rhododendron  Glen 
on  the  upper  road.  There  two  new  sections 
against  the  Broadmoor  boundary  fence  have 
been  dug  and  given  a dressing  of  partially 
decayed  leaves,  in  preparation  for  the  camel- 
lias which  will  form  the  main  planting  here, 
though  interspersed  and  fronted  by  suitable 
small  trees  or  shrubs  to  give  variety  and  in- 
terest at  other  seasons  than  in  spring.  Many 
old  bushes  of  nuts,  cascara  and  alder  have 
been  removed  behind  and  amongst  the  rho- 
dodendrons on  the  south  side  of  the  Glen, 
which  will  give  a welcome  increase  in  space 
available  here  for  further  plantings  of  this 
popular  race  of  evergreen  shrubs,  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a very  suitable  type  of  soil,  hav- 
ing adequate  shade  from  Thuja , hemlock  and 
other  trees. 

In  conclusion,  due  and  well-merited  tribute 
must  be  paid  to  the  eight  keen  and  stout- 
hearted men  forming  the  crew  which  carried 
out,  in  all  kinds  of  weather  conditions,  the 
whole  of  this  work  described,  in  addition  to 
sundry  other  tasks — some  unexpected  and 
many  undesired — which  have  had  to  be  accom- 
plished almost  daily  throughout  the  winter. 
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Heather  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Paul  A.  Mayer* 


CERTAIN  HEATHERS  — Erica,  Bruck- 
enthalia,  Calluna,  Daboecia  and  Phyllo- 
doce — are  among  the  most  satisfactory  of  the 
evergreen  shrubs  for  planting  in  our  Pacific 
Northwest.  They  are  perfectly  at  home  in 
our  lighter,  slightly  acid  soils,  provided  the 
land  is  well  drained  during  our  damp  seasons 
but  can  be  generously  watered  during  the  dry 
summer  months.  For  good  culture,  a generous 
quantity  of  Canadian  peat  should  be  incor- 
porated into  the  soil. 

By  proper  selection  of  species  and  varieties 
they  are  unexcelled  for  year-round  bloom  and 
are  very  satisfactory  for  foreground  planting 
in  small  groupings  in  front  of  rhododendrons 
or  conifers.  When  used  in  solid  masses  in  the 
rockery  or  for  clothing  banks,  heathers  are 
equally  interesting.  The  taller-growing  kinds 
can  be  used  for  accent  planting  in  rockeries 
or  for  foundation  plantings,  preferably  on  an 
eastern  exposure. 

Most  heathers  of  Western  or  Southern  Eu- 
ropean origin,  with  few  exceptions,  are  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Ericas 
of  South  African  origin,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  hardy  here  but  thrive  in  California. 

Possibly  the  most  widely  represented  in 
Northwest  gardens  is  the  genus  erica.  There 
are  several  available  species  and  horticultural 
varieties,  all  bearing  small  needle-like  leaves 
without  bracts.  Here  are  some  notes  I have 
compiled  on  the  various  erica,  particularly  as 
to  their  color,  their  flowering  time  and  their 
ultimate  height: 

Erica  arborea,  the  tree  heather,  known  to 
grow  to  a height  of  10  feet  or  more.  A native 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Flowers  are  white, 
fragrant  and  carried  in  large  panicles  from 
late  winter  into  spring.  Very  fine  for  accent 
planting  in  a protected  spot. 

Erica  arborea  alpina,  another  tree  heather, 
known  to  grow  to  a height  of  5 feet  or  more. 

*Paul  Mayer,  a newcomer  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west, is  an  horticulturist  by  profession,  graduated 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  College  at  Honhen- 
heim,  near  Stuttgart,  Germany.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1910.  Mr.  Mayer  has  done  ex- 
tensive lecturing  and  writing  on  horticultural 
subjects. 


Very  hardy,  flowering  at  the  same  time  as  the 
variety  arborea,  white  in  color. 

Erica  australis.  Possibly  the  most  outstand- 
ing of  the  tree  heathers.  A native  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  and  known  to  reach  a height  of 
10  feet  or  more.  Flowers  are  of  a bright  dark 
rose  and  blooming  during  April  and  May. 
Somewhat  tender  and  should  be  used  for  shel- 
tered, accent  planting  in  the  rockery. 

Erica  carnea,  the  winter  heather.  Of  dwarf, 
compact  habit,  maximum  height  12  inches,  of 
a bright  rose-purple  and  blooming  from  Jan- 
uary to  May.  A native  of  the  Alps  and  very 
hardy.  Will  grow  satisfactorily  even  in  soils 
having  a mild  alkaline  reaction.  Fine  for  mass 
planting  in  rockeries  or  clothing  of  banks  or 
for  foreground  planting  in  front  of  conifers 
or  rhododendron  groupings. 

Erica  carnea,  var.  King  George.  A fine 
deep  rose  colored  horticultural  variety  of  the 
above.  Commences  blooming  in  December. 

Erica  carnea  var.  Springwood  Pink.  A most 
satisfactory  variety,  very  floriferous,  bright 
pink.  Commences  blooming  in  February. 

Erica  carnea,  var.  Springwood  white.  A very 
floriferous  variety,  strong  vigorous  grower, 
light  green  foliage.  Flowers  large,  of  purest 
white  with  brown  anthers.  Commences  bloom- 
ing in  January. 

Erica  carnea,  var.  Vivelli.  Of  deep  carmine 
red,  with  bronze  foliage,  commences  blooming 
in  January.  Extremely  fine  but  somewhat  rare. 

Erica  ciliaris,  the  fringed  heather.  Dwarf, 
prostrate,  spready  grower,  reaching  a height  of 
12  inches.  Of  bright  rose-red  and  blooming 
from  July  to  October.  A native  of  Dorset  and 
quite  hardy.  Very  useful  for  mass  planting  in 
rockeries  and  banks. 

Erica  ciliaris  var.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Gill.  Probably 
the  best  of  this  type  of  a dark  red. 

Erica  ciliaris,  var.  Hybrid  Wych.  Fine  flesh 
pink  and  carried  on  long  trusses. 

Erica  cinerea,  Twisted  Heather.  A native 
of  Southern  England,  quite  hardy  in  the 
Northwest.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and 
showy  of  the  summer  flowering  heaths,  reach- 
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ing  a height  of  18  inches,  of  brilliant  reddish 
purple  and  blooming  from  August  to  October. 
Very  useful  for  mass  planting  in  rockeries  and 
banks.  This  type  is  very  drought  resistant. 

Erica  cinerea  var.  alba.  A pure  white  form 
of  the  above  with  light  green  foliage. 

Erica  cinerea  var.  Domino.  White  with 
chocolate  colored  sepals.  Dwarf  grower,  reach- 
ing a height  of  10  inches. 

Erica  cinerea  var.  G.  Ford.  Slow  growing, 
garnet  colored  and  commences  blooming  in 
July,  reaching  a height  of  10  inches. 

Erica  cinerea  var.  Golden  Drop.  The  dark 
green  foliage  is  tipped  yellow.  Slow  grower, 
starts  bloowing  in  July.  Height,  10  inches. 

Erica  cinerea,  var.  Tubrua.  A dwarf  grower 
of  brilliant  scarlet,  commences  blooming  in 
July.  Height,  6 inches. 

Erica  cinerea  var.  atro-rubens.  Dwarf  grow- 
er, reaching  a height  of  8 inches.  Possibly  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  summer  heathers.  Of 
brilliant  red.  Commences  blooming  in  July. 

Erica  darleyensis.  Also  known  as  Erica  Med- 
iterranea  hybrida.  Hybrids  between  E.  carnea 
and  E.  Mediterranea.  Of  rosy  lavender.  Com- 
mences blooming  in  December.  Height  15 
inches.  Very  fine  for  mass  planting  in  rock- 
eries or  bank  coverings. 

Erica  lusitanica,  Spanish  Heather.  Quite 
rare  and  somewhat  tender  and  requiring  a 
well-protected  spot.  Fine  for  accent  planting. 
Will  grow  to  a height  of  12  feet.  Flowering 
from  December  to  June,  but  at  its  best  in 
March.  Of  a clear  pink,  highly  fragrant. 

Erica  terminalis,  the  Corsican  Heather.  A 
native  of  Southern  Europe.  Very  useful  for 
accent  planting  in  the  rockery  or  for  founda- 
tion planting.  Reaching  a height  of  4 to  5 feet. 
Rose-purple,  and  begins  bloowing  in  August. 

Erica  Tetralix,  Mountain  Bell  Heather.  A 
native  of  Europe.  Very  hardy.  Fine  for  mass 
planting  in  rockeries  or  banks  of  beautiful 
soft  pink,  commences  to  bloom  in  June.  Dis- 
tinct grey  foliage.  Height,  12  inches. 

Erica  Tetralix  alba.  A white  form  of  the 
above  with  very  stiff  foliage,  distinct.  Com- 
mences to  bloom  in  June.  Height,  15  inches. 

Erica  Tetralix,  var.  mollis.  Flowers  white, 
tinged  pink,  commences  blooming  in  May. 
Height,  12  inches. 


Erica  vagans,  Cornish  Heather.  A very  free 
bloomer,  lilac  in  color.  Very  fine  for  massing 
in  rockeries  and  banks.  Commences  blooming 
in  August.  Height,  15  inches. 

Erica  vagans,  var.  Mrs.  D.  F.  Maxwell. 
Very  beautiful  and  showy.  Of  brilliant  deep 
rose,  commences  blooming  rn  September. 
Height,  15  inches. 

Erica  vagans,  var.  St.  Keverne.  A very 
beautiful  form  of  salmon  pink,  commences 
blooming  in  September.  Height,  15  inches. 

Erica  vagans  alba.  A pure  white  form.  Com- 
mences blooming  in  August.  Height,  15  inches. 

Erica,  var.  Dawn.  Large  flowers  of  soft  pink, 
blooming  commences  in  July  and  extends  into 
November.  Very  fine  for  mass  plantings  in 
rockeries  or  banks.  Height,  10  inches. 

Erica  hybrida,  var.  Watsoni.  Very  beautiful 
rusty  red.  Quite  rare.  Commences  blooming 
in  August.  Height,  12  inches. 

Erica  Mackaii.  Dwarf  grower.  Very  fine  for 
foreground  plantings  of  frosted  pink.  Com- 
mences blooming  in  July.  Height,  8 inches. 

Erica  Williamsi.  A hybrid  between  E.  Tet- 
ralix and  E.  vagans.  Foliage  very  attractive 
bright  green  tipped  yellow.  Flowers  pink, 
commences  blooming  in  July.  Height,  15 
inches.  Very  fine  for  color  accent  planting. 

The  second  genus  of  the  heath  family  men- 
tioned at  the  opening  of  this  article,  the  Bruck- 
enthalia  spiculijolia,  or  Spike  Heath,  is  an- 
other dwarf  grower.  It  is  a native  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  bears  blossoms  of  a 
soft  pink  beginning  in  early  June.  Brucken- 
thalia  is  quite  rare,  in  fact  it  is  mostly  a col- 
lector’s item. 

Hardiest  of  all  the  heaths  is  the  genus  Cal- 
luna  vulgaris,  so  hardy  in  fact  that  it  can  be 
grown  as  far  north  as  the  State  of  Maine.  It 
is  found  naturalized  in  many  areas  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  where  it  may  have 
escaped  from  gardens. 

Calluna  vulgaris  can  readily  be  identified 
by  the  overlapping  bracts  of  the  foliage.  There 
are  many  fine  horticultural  varieties,  all  suit- 
able for  mass  planting  in  rockeries  or  on  bank. 

I have  made  the  following  notes  on  this 
genus: 
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Calluna  vulgaris.  The  well-known  purple 
Scotch  heather.  Commences  blooming  in  July. 
Height,  18  inches. 

Calluna  vulgaris  alba.  The  pure  white  form 
of  the  above.  Very  floriferous  and  showy. 
Height,  18  inches. 

Calluna  vulgaris  aurea.  Very  attractive 
green  foliage  turning  to  bronzy  brown  in  win- 
ter. Light  purple  and  commences  flowering  in 
July.  Height,  IS  inches. 

Calluna  vulgaris  var.  Alporti.  A very  strik- 
ing variety  of  reddish  purple.  Commences 
blooming  in  August.  Height,  18  inches. 

Calluna  vulgaris , var.  County  Wicklow. 
Very  beautiful  clear  pink  of  dense  flat  habit. 
Begins  blooming  in  July.  Height,  12  inches. 

Calluna  vulgaris  jlore  pleno.  The  double 
lavender  form  of  Calluna  vulgaris.  Commences 
blooming  in  July.  Height,  15  inches. 

Calluna  vulgaris  var.  Hammondi.  Of  purest 
white.  An  improvement  of  C.  vulgaris  alba 
with  large  upright  flower  heads.  Commences 
blooming  in  July.  Height,  18  inches. 

Calluna  vulgaris , var.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Beale. 
A most  attractive  hybrid.  Long  trusses  of  a 
clear  silvery  pink,  double.  Very  vigorous  and 
floriferous.  Height,  24  inches.  Commences 
blooming  in  August. 

Calluna  vulgaris,  var.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hamilton. 
A most  distinct  form.  Its  interlacing  slender 
branches  are  roped  with  rose-pink  double 
flowers.  Dwarf  spready  grower.  Commences 
blooming  in  July.  Height,  8 inches. 

Calluna  vulgaris,  Johnston’s  variety.  An 
outstanding  type  of  Scotch  heather  of  clean 
upright  pyramidal  growth  with  mauve  colored 


blooms.  Commences  blooming  in  October. 
Height,  18  inches. 

Calluna  vulgaris,  var.  McKayi.  Pale  laven- 
der. Dwarf  grower,  commences  blooming  in 
June.  Height,  8 inches.  Very  lovely. 

Calluna  vulgaris,  var.  McKayi  jlore  pleno. 
A double  pink  form  of  the  above.  Commences 
blooming  in  June.  Height,  10  inches. 

Calluna  vulgaris  minima.  Very  dwarf.  Fo- 
liage of  a dark  mossy  green.  Pale  lavender. 
Commences  blooming  in  July.  Height,  6 
inches. 

Calluna  vulgaris  minima,  Smith’s  var.  An 
improvement  of  the  above. 

Calluna  vulgaris  nana.  Very  dwarf  grower. 
Foliage  compact  of  light  green.  Lavender 
blooms,  commencing  blooming  in  June.  Height, 
4 inches. 

Calluna  vulgaris  var.  pygmea.  Dwarf  grow- 
er. Foliage  compact,  of  light  green.  Lavender 
flowers.  Commences  blooming  in  June.  Height, 
8 inches. 

Calluna  vulgaris  rosaphyllum.  A very  rare 
novelty  with  pink  tipped  foliage. 

Calluna  vulgaris  variegata.  A very  interest- 
ing form  with  golden  flecked  foliage.  Flowers 
of  lavender  pink.  Commences  blooming  in 
June.  Height,  IS  inches. 

When  we  come  to  the  fourth  genus  under 
discussion— the  Daboecia,  or  Irish  Bell  Heath- 
er— we  find  a somewhat  tender  plant  requir- 
ing winter  protection  and  a very  peaty  soil 
condition.  They  are  interesting  for  massing 
in  rockeries. 

Noteworthy  varieties  are: 

Daboecia  azorica.  Of  deep  rose,  commenc- 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-Four) 
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The  University  of  California  Botanical  Garden 

(Berkeley) 

T.  H.  Goodspeed* 


Editor’s  Note:  Realizing  that  an  interchange 
of  information  is  frequently  a fruitful  source 
of  ideas,  the  Arboretum  Bulletin  Committee 
has  asked  directors  of  other  well  known 
arboreta  and  botanical  gardens  to  describe 
their  lands  and  their  work.  In  successive 
issues  others  will  follow  this,  the  first. 

A BOTANICAL  GARDEN  was  established 
near  the  center  of  the  Berkeley  campus 
of  the  University  of  California  some  fifty  years 
ago  to  provide  living  plant  material  for  use  in 
the  classrooms  and  to  contribute  to  the  re- 
search projects  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 
Later  on,  to  free  much-needed  building  space 
and  to  permit  the  expansion  of  botanical  gar- 
den activities,  a new  permanent  site  adjacent 
to  the  campus  was  selected.  Since  1928  the 
new  botanical  garden  has  been  developed  on 
University  property  near  the  head  of  Straw- 
berry Canyon  in  an  area  appropriate  for  grow- 
ing a considerable  range  of  plant  types  because 
of  the  variety  of  soils  and  exposures  which  it 
provides. 

Strawberry  Canyon  is  vegetationally  typical 
of  the  deeper  valleys  of  the  Berkeley-Oakland 
hills,  but  otherwise  unusual  because  its  east- 
west  orientation  toward  the  Pacific  means  that 
landward-flowing  air  currents,  particularly 
during  summer  months,  temper  climatic  sever- 
ities and  in  general  enhance  the  canyon’s  value 
from  the  point  of  view  of  successful  plant  cul- 
ture. In  addition,  the  botanical  garden  site  is 
one  of  the  most  scenic  in  western  middle  Cali- 
fornia. Steep  encircling  hillsides  form  a pro- 
tective background;  here  and  there  the  visitor 
glimpses  framed  vistas  of  distinctions  in  native 
vegetation  on  the  north-  and  south-facing 
canyon  sides  and,  in  the  distance,  of  the  waters 
of  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  Golden  Gate  and 
the  Pacific. 

At  the  present  time  some  thirty  acres  are 
under  fence,  twelve  of  them  under  more  or 
less  intensive  cultivation.  Immediately  adja- 
cent is  the  “Primitive  Area,”  not  as  yet  prop- 

*T. H.  Goodspeed,  director  of  the  University  of 
California  Botanical  Garden  at  Berkeley,  is  also 
professor  of  botany  at  that  Institution. 


erly  fenced,  in  which  typical  elements  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  hills  near  the  eastern 
shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay  will  be  preserved. 
In  the  Botanical  Garden  itself,  approximately 
50,000  plants,  representing  almost  7,000  spe- 
cies, are  being  grown. 

In  addition  to  its  function  as  a source  of 
plant  materials  required  for  class  instruction, 
the  botanical  garden  has  emphasized  a series 
of  research  collections.  To  the  scientific  and 
horticultural  importance  of  these  unit  collec- 
tions the  products  of  the  Garden’s  botanical 
expedition  to  West  China  and  Tibet  in  1931- 
32  and  the  four  expeditions  to  the  Andes  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  years  have  made  important 
contributions. 

The  Rhododendron  Collection  had  its  origin 
in  the  purchase  by  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
University  of  a private  collection  which  con- 
tained over  200  species  and  many  hybrids. 
From  the  Garden’s  plant  hunting  on  the  China- 
Tibet  frontier  in  the  “cradle  of  the  genus 
Rhododendron,”  came  some  150  species.  The 
Rhododendron  Collection  is  arranged  on  the 
banks  of  a stream  under  the  shade  of  native 
evergreen  oaks  ( Quercus  agrifolia),  augmented 
by  that  of  plantings  of  selected  conifers, 
birches,  maples,  deciduous  oaks,  magnolias, 
hawthorns,  etc.  The  following  are  among  the 
more  important  species  represented:  the  large 
shrubby  Rhododendron  Delavayi,  bearing 
massive  rose-crimson  umbels,  R.  Grier son- 
ianum  with  its  “bright  geranium  scarlet” 
flowers,  R.  leucaspis  with  sprawling  habit  of 
growth  and  masses  of  white  flowers,  R.  Edge- 
worthii,  known  for  its  wooly  crinkled  leaves 
and  tubular,  white,  fragrant  flowers,  R.  Fal- 
coneri,  a tree-like  species  with  large  leaves 
and  cream-white,  dark  purple-blotched  blos- 
soms, species  in  the  Fortunei  Series  such  as 
R.  decorum,  R.  Fortunei,  R.  Gripithiarium 
and  R.  orbicular e , and  species  of  the  deciduous 
azalea  group,  including  among  others  R.  molle, 
R.  Occident  ale  and  R.  Schlippenbachii.  Two 
interesting  species  are  R.  Genestierianum,  with 
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small,  dark  plum-colored  blossoms,  and  R. 
spinuliferum,  with  firecracker-like,  brick-red 
flowers.  In  January  and  February  R.  protis- 
tum,  with  large  heads  of  bright  pink  flowers 
borne  above  dark  green  leaves,  blooms  in  the 
Botanical  Garden,  and  shrubby  R.  irroratum 
shows  its  cream-white,  delicately  spotted 
flowers.  Among  the  more  or  less  dwarf  types 
suited  to  the  rockery  are  R.  cuneatum,  R.  fas- 
tigiatum,  R.  obovatum  and  R.  racemosum. 
Other  species  worthy  of  note  are  R.  sperabile, 
R.  jloccigerum,  R.  neriiflorum,  R.  megacalyx, 
R.  rhabdotum,  R.  Dalhousiae  and  R.  Thom- 
sonii,  the  last  named  growing  remarkably  well 
in  Berkeley.  Although  the  unique  accumula- 
tion of  Rhododendron  species  which  we  main- 
tain is,  of  course,  our  main  interest  and  con- 
cern we  also  grow  a large  number  of  hybrids. 

Entrance  to  the  Rhododendron  area  is 
through  the  collection  of  cacti  and  other  suc- 
culent plants  where  the  full  exposure  and 
aridity  of  the  surroundings  are  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  more  shaded  and  humid  condition 
of  the  nearby  Rhododendron  Dell.  The  unit  of 
xerophytic  plants  occupies  almost  an  acre 
where  thousands  of  cacti,  succulent  plants  and 
desert  ferns  are  displayed  in  a naturalistic  rock 
garden  setting.  A large  greenhouse  in  this  area 
contains  approximately  2,000  members  of  the 
Cactaceae,  Euphorbiaceae,  Crassulaceae,  Aizo- 
aceae,  and  other  families.  South  America  is 
well  represented  by  many  rare  or  little  known 
species,  products  of  the  Garden’s  expeditions 
to  the  Andes.  From  South  Africa  comes  a 
representative  collection  of  the  unusual 
“Dwarf  Mesembryanthema,”  variously  re- 
ferred to  as  “stone  plants,”  “imitation  plants” 
and  “windowed  plants.”  In  size,  composition, 
and  scientific  value  the  Botanical  Garden  has 
one  of  the  important  aggregations  of  cacti  and 
other  succulent  plants  in  North  America. 

Combined  with  the  Rhododendron  Collection 
and  extending  beyond  it  is  the  Camellia  unit 
in  which  such  species  as  Camellia  japonica,  C. 
sasanqua  and  C.  reticulata  are  grown  together 
with  hundreds  of  their  forms  and  hybrids. 
Most  of  the  plants  of  famous  Camellia  reticu- 
lata offered  by  Pacific  slope  nurserymen,  and 
grown  with  such  satisfaction  by  the  camellia 
enthusiast,  originated  from  a thirty-year-old 


plant  of  that  species  which  has  long  been  the 
prized  possession  of  the  Botanical  Garden  in 
Berkeley. 

East  of  the  Rhododendron  Collection  is  the 
Rosarium  where  one  of  the  largest  displays  of 
species  of  the  genus  Rosa  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  maintained.  There  are  approximately  200 
species  and  forms  in  this  collection.  California 
is  represented  by  three  species:  Rosa  calif or- 
nica,  R.  mohavensis  and  R.  gymnocarpa . The 
European  R.  canina  contrasts  well  with  such 
old-time  favorites  as  R.  centifolia,  the  Cab- 
bage Rose,  R.  damascena,  the  Damask  Rose, 
and  R.  gallica,  the  French  Rose.  R.  rugosa 
and  R.  spinosissima  are  desirable  ground- 
cover  roses.  R.  setigera,  the  Prairie  Rose,  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  species  roses, 
while  R.  moschata  and  R.  multibracteata  are 
among  the  most  floriferous.  R.  chinensis  virid- 
iflora,  the  “Green  Rose,”  is  a well-known 
curiosity.  R.  omeiensis  and  its  variety  ptera- 
cantha,  are  notable  for  fine  foliage  and  the 
bright  coloration  of  their  unusual  prickles. 

The  “Herbaceous  Garden”  contains  a number 
of  smaller  unit  collections,  most  of  which  will 
not  be  separately  described.  Prominent  among 
them  in  terms  of  research  importance  is  the 
Nicotiana  Collection,  which  is  now  the  most 
complete  living  representation  of  species  allied 
to  the  tobacco  plant.  In  this  collection  for  over 
thirty  years  an  intensive  program  of  cytogen- 
etic research  has  been  in  progress.  From  the 
Botanical  Garden’s  far  eastern,  but  particularly 
from  its  South  American  expeditions,  many 
accessions  are  grown.  Worthy  of  mention  are 
the  climbing  lily,  Lapageria  rosea,  “El  Copi- 
hue,”  the  national  flower  of  Chile,  the  Alstro- 
emerias,  Stenomessons,  Sisyrinchiums,  Cypel- 
las,  Leucocorynes  of  the  Amaryllidaceae,  Lili- 
aceae  and  Iridaceae,  and  rarely  seen  species 
of  Salvia,  Lobelia  and  Calceolaria,  and  other 
ornamental  and  scientifically  important  peren- 
nials. There  is  also  an  herb  garden  and  an 
Iris  collection. 

Near  the  “Herbaceous  Garden,”  a Palmetum 
is  under  development.  It  already  contains  such 
palms  as  the  Date  Palm  ( Phoenix  dactylifera ), 
the  ornamental  Date  Palm  of  Africa  ( Phoenix 
reclinata),  the  only  indigenous  European 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Nine) 
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Elves  of  the  Winter  Woodland 

Bill  Steinhaus* 


TN  WESTERN  WASHINGTON  we  become 
Jt  so  accustomed  to  the  lack  of  floral  display 
in  late  autumn  and  winter  many  are  skeptical 
when  told  they  can  brighten  their  dooryards 
with  blossoms  this  time  of  year.  With  the 
exception  of  periods  when  the  ground  remains 
frozen  or  is  blanketed  with  snow,  outdoor 
flowers  can  be  had  in  a continual  array.  The 
following  occasion  in  our  garden  in  mid-De- 
cember of  1945  demonstrates  some  of  the  pos- 
sibilities. 

It  had  been  raining  most  of  the  two  weeks 
since  Thanksgiving  and  now,  with  a few  frosty 
nights,  the  tawny  little  fingers  were  poking 
out  of  the  sodden  soil  to  be  turned  by  the 
mid-day  sun  into  golden  stars  twinkling  along 
the  flower  border  and  among  the  gray  rockery 
stones.  These  little  corms,  Crocus  Korolkowi, 
from  southeastern  Europe,  would  continue  to 
send  up  their  tawny  buds,  opening  light  gold 
in  the  sun,  in  great  profusion  from  mid-De- 
cember to  late  March.  Defiant  of  the  elements, 
they  strive  to  brighten  the  landscape  during 
the  season’s  darkest  months.  Little  wonder 
they  are  so  loved  by  the  few  who  know  them. 
The  hardest  freeze  or  snow  cannot  deter  them 
for  as  soon  as  the  frozen  crust  is  thawed  they 
immediately  emerge  to  continue  their  invita- 
tion to  spring.  Hardiest  of  all  the  species, 
their  flowers  are  not  harmed  by  frost;  they 
merely  bow  their  heads  to  straighten  again  for 
the  morning  sun. 

Early  in  January  will  appear  the  more  bril- 
liant Crocus  moesiacus  (aureus),  a native  of 
southeastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  This 
little  pixie  is  brighter  than  brother  Korolkowi, 
in  fact  it  is  the  most  brilliant  golden-orange 
of  all  the  crocus  family.  There  are  few  flowers 
of  this  color  that  can  match  its  brilliance.  The 
flower  is  held  erect  on  a two-inch  tube  (the 
crocus  has  no  stem,  but  is  borne  on  the  elon- 
gated corolla  tube  which  springs  directly  from 

♦Bill  Steinhaus — in  his  case  the  “Bill”  is  not 
the  short  for  “William” — has  had  his  hands  in 
gardening  since  he  was  a mere  child.  Now  resid- 
ing at  Oakville,  Washington,  he  owns  Heather 
Hills  Farm,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  commer- 
cial growing  of  crocuses  and  primula,  having  de- 
veloped many  varieties  of  both  plants. 


the  corm).  The  flower  segments  of  C.  aureus 
are  approximately  two  inches  in  length,  point- 
ed, and  remain  tightly  closed  much  longer  than 
the  average  crocus  flower,  making  it  a very 
long-lasting  blossom. 

The  next  kinsman  to  show  his  face  is  C. 
Imperati,  who  hails  from  Italy.  He  is  more 
reticent  to  face  the  wintery  chill  for  he  waits 
for  warm  sunny  days,  which  we  often  have 
in  early  January  around  Puget  Sound.  Often 
flowers  appear  before  the  end  of  December 
and  again,  another  year,  they  may  not  show 
till  late  January.  However,  it  is  well  worth 
tolerating  his  moodiness,  for  C.  Imperati  is 
the  mammoth  of  the  winter  species.  Many 
flowers  are  six  inches  or  more  in  diameter 
when  open.  The  color  is  light  lilac-blue,  rich 
violet  within.  The  outer  petals,  or  segments, 
have  a golden  or  buff  sheen  and  are  marked 
with  three  feathery  purple  lines.  The  blossoms 
of  C.  Imperati  are  easily  destroyed  by  frost 
and  the  flowering  postponed  till  it  again  turns 
warm.  However,  it  produces  many  blossoms 
each  season,  bringing  great  pleasure  to  the 
viewer.  Though  it  is  a prolific  flowering  va- 
riety, it  reproduces  very  slowly  in  our  gardens. 

About  mid-January  appear  C.  chrysanthus 
species,  of  Asia  Minor,  one  of  the  showiest 
group  of  species  crocus.  Their  globular  flowers 
open  wide  to  the  sun,  revealing  the  beautiful 
throat  shadings.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
this  species,  some  produced  by  hybridization. 
My  favorite  of  the  commoner  varieties  is  Snow 
Bunting,  creamy  white  with  golden  olive  throat 
and  olive  markings  on  corolla  tube  and  outer 
segments.  All  the  C.  chrysanthus  are  distinctly 
fragrant,  a rarity  in  crocus. 

All  of  these  extremely  early,  or  winter 
flowering  species  of  crocus  are  especially  suited 
to  border  paths,  or  walks,  or  to  beds  parallel- 
ing a driveway;  any  situation  where  they  are 
readily  seen,  as  upon  approaching  the  resi- 
dence, or  from  an  often  used  window,  or  by 
the  back  entrance.  I have  seen  many  an  ideal 
spot  for  these  fellows  in  Seattle  yards  where 
the  windows  look  out  on  a rockery,  or  slight 
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rise,  or  an  embankment.  Such  situations  are 
often  discouraging  when  planted  to  summer 
flowering  plants  as  the  problem  of  irrigation  is 
tremendous  and  the  interfered  sunlight  in- 
sufficient for  good  flowering.  This  is  not  so 
with  species  crocus,  for  their  growth  is  com- 
pleted often  before  irrigation  is  necessary  and 
they  do  not  require  direct  sunlight  provided 
they  can  get  reflection  from  a building  or  wall. 
I have  had  them  produce  fine  sets  of  flowers 
in  full  shade  of  a grove  of  Douglas  fir.  How- 
ever, I advise  keeping  crocus  plantings  far 
enough  from  evergreens  that  the  needles  do 
not  fall  upon  the  bulb  bed. 

About  February  first  the  spring  flowering 
species  appear  in  a great  rush.  C.  Tomasin- 
ianus  Whitewell’s  Purple,  whose  parent  comes 
from  Dalmatia,  is  a very  free  flowering,  red- 
dish violet  borne  on  four-inch  white  corolla 
tubes.  It  is  followed  by  C.  susianus,  the  dwarf, 
orange-yellow  called  “Cloth  of  Gold,”  from 
Crimea,  and  C.  etruscus  from  Italy,  a self-color 
mauve. 

About  this  time  appear  the  varieties  of  the 
European  C.  vemus  from  which  the  hybrid  or 
common  garden  crocus  was  developed.  Also, 
the  black-striped,  golden  hybrid,  C.  stellaris, 
the  pale  lilac  C.  T omasinianus , and  last  but 
not  least  the  C.  biflorus  varieties. 

The  species  C.  biflorus  is  often  called 
“Scotch  Crocus,”  probably  being  taken  to  that 
country  by  some  early  traveler,  for  it  is  a 
native  of  Italy  and  southwest  Asia.  Its  habit 
is  dwarf,  flower  globular,  color  generally  white 
or  pale  lilac  ground  with  blue  or  purple  strip- 
ing, C.  biflorus  Weldeni  and  its  white  form, 
C.  biflorus  Weldeni  alba,  being  the  exception 
to  the  rule.  C.  biflorus  Weldeni  is  of  an  invert- 
ed pear  shape,  segments  about  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches,  on  a one-inch  corolla  tube.  The 
outer  color  is  slaty  lilac,  inside  white.  The 
white  form  is  pure  glistening  white. 

One  of  the  smallest  of  crocus  flowers  is  C. 
biflorus  pusillus.  The  flowers  are  seldom  more 
than  one  inch  in  length,  white  with  three  or 
more  narrow,  blue-purple  stripes  on  the  outer 
segments.  The  corolla  tube  is  short,  white 
and  barely  raised  above  the  wiry,  dark  green 


leaves.  They  always  remind  me  of  baby  quail 
scuttling  through  the  weeds. 

There  are  numerous  other  species  of  winter 
— and  spring — flowering  crocus,  many  of 
which  we  have  in  our  gardens,  but  the  ones 
highlighted  here  give  some  insight  into  the 
myriad  possibilities  of  a plant  little  under- 
stood by  the  casual  gardener.  A multitude  of 
color  can  be  had  during  a time  of  year  that 
in  the  Puget  Sound  area  is  often  drab.  When 
one  includes  the  autumn-flowering  species, 
which  I shall  go  on  to  describe,  crocus  blos- 
soms can  be  had  in  Western  Washington  from 
early  September  to  late  April  with  possibly  a 
two-  or  three-week  break  around  Thanksgiving 
Day.  They  may  be  planted  in  drifts  among 
the  perennials,  as  borders  for  bulb  beds,  in 
clusters  under  deciduous  trees  or  on  larger 
estates  they  may  be  naturalized  in  mass  plant- 
ings along  a steam,  on  rough  hillsides,  in  a 
meadow  which  is  not  mowed  till  after  mid- 
May,  or  wherever  early  color  is  desired.  The 
species  are  perfect  rockery  subjects,  appearing 
when  most  needed,  and  the  refined  foliage 
blends  with  or  is  easily  surmounted  by  plants 
flowering  later  in  the  season.  For  the  rhodo- 
dendron enthusiast  there  is  nothing  better  than 
crocus  to  plant  in  drifts  among  the  shrubs  or 
as  an  early  ground  cover.  I have  had  very 
satisfactory  results  using  crocus  in  this  man- 
ner and  have  found  they  do  not  mind  the  acid 
condition  desired  by  rhododendrons. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story  of  crocus. 
We  have  started  in  the  winter  and  followed 
through  the  spring.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
many  species  which  bloom  in  the  autumn. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  autumn  flower- 
ing crocus,  let  me  make  it  clear  I refer  only 
to  the  true  crocus,  of  the  Iridaceae  family.  Do 
not  confuse  the  autumn  flowering  crocus  with 
the  Colchicum,  often  called  “Fall  Crocus,” 
with  its  gross,  tobacco-like  foliage  and  crocus- 
like flowers.  It  is  not  a crocus  nor  even  a mem- 
ber of  the  same  family  but  is  of  the  LUiaceae 
family  and  is  a bulb.  The  crocus  is  a corm. 
These  corms  have  the  same  grasslike  foliage 
as  the  spring  flowering  species,  which  appears 
late  in  autumn  in  some  cases  and  in  others  not 
until  late  winter  or  spring.  The  only  character- 
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istic  in  which  the  autumn  flowering  crocus 
differs  from  the  winter  and  spring  species  is 
the  habit  of  flowering  in  autumn,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  foliage.  The  seed  is  borne  in  late 
spring  the  same  as  winter  and  spring  species. 

Probably  the  autumn  flowering  species  of 
easiest  culture  and  by  far  the  best  known  is 
C.  zonatus,  of  Cilician  origin.  The  flowers  are 
soft  rose-lilac,  lightly  veined.  The  throat  is 
yellow.  C.  zonatus  is  very  free-flowering  with 
segments  two  or  more  inches  long  on  a corolla 
tube  three  to  four  inches  high.  The  first 
flowers  appear  in  our  gardens  around  Septem- 
ber tenth  and  continue  in  great  profusion  until 
late  October,  often  many  being  noted  as  late 
as  mid-November.  The  foliage  seldom  appears 
until  January,  is  green,  partially  folded  along 
the  midrib  and  eight  to  ten  inches  long.  This 
variety  is  especially  desirable  for  mass  plant- 
ings among  deciduous  trees  or  as  informal 
borders  between  lawn  and  flower  beds.  In 
combination  with  Sternbergia  lutea  it  is  very 
effective. 

The  C.  speciosus  group  is  rather  lengthy. 
Its  habitat  is  southeastern  Europe  and  Asia. 
One  of  the  best,  C.  speciosus  Aitchisoni,  has 
large,  light  bluish  lilac  flowers  on  tall  corolla 
tubes.  Outer  segments  have  a silvery  flush  or 
overcast.  It  blooms  about  October  first,  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  month.  Much  smaller 
cor  ms  of  this  variety  will  flower  than  of  most 
others. 

C.  speciosus  albus  is  a pure  white  form. 
Very  showy  with  the  blue  shades,  it  is  a good 
grower,  of  profuse  flowering  habits  throughout 
October. 

Other  good  varieties  are  C.  speciosus  Arta- 
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bir,  pale  blue  with  dark  feathered  exterior, 
C.  speciosus  Cassiopc,  pure  analine  blue,  C. 
speciosus  globosus,  late  flowering  porcelain 
blue,  and  C.  speciosus  pollux,  light  violet-blue 
with  silvery  gray  exterior. 

The  C.  speciosus  varieties  as  a group  are  the 
showiest  of  the  autumn  flowering  crocus. 
Their  culture  is  not  difficult;  the  colorings 
are  clean,  distinct  and  of  numerous  shades; 
the  form  is  stately,  well  proportioned  and  of 
generous  size.  Groups  along  the  top  of  a re- 
taining wall,  peeking  around  the  edges  of 
rustic  steps,  or  scattered  across  the  picnic 
grounds  or  well-kept  orchard  attract  attention 
and  are  a never-ending  source  of  wonder. 

To  get  a contrasting  white  with  the  late 
autumn  flowering  sorts,  C.  ochroleucus  is  an 
excellent  creamy  white  with  pale  yellow  throat, 
a prolific  flowering  species  and  of  easy  culture. 
It  comes  from  Asia  Minor. 

From  southern  France  and  Italy  comes  C. 
medius,  one  of  the  darkest,  its  color  being  a 
deep,  rich  violet,  veined  at  the  base.  Stigma 
are  glowing  orange-red.  The  three-inch  corolla 
tube  bears  flowers  four  inches  across. 

A novel  species  I live  very  much,  although 
it  is  often  shy  of  bloom  is  C.  sativus,  called  by 
some  the  “Saffron  Crocus.”  The  two  and  one- 
half  inch  flower  segments  are  lilac,  heavily 
veined  or  feathered  deep  violet.  It  is  slightly 
scented  and  the  brilliant  orange-red  stigmata 
hang  far  out  the  lip  of  the  flower-like  red  silk 
tassels.  Only  the  top  size  corms  generally 
flower  near  one  hundred  per  cent,  smaller  sizes 
being  very  shy  of  bloom.  However,  it  is  an 
inexpensive  sort  and  well  worth  trying  in  a 
sunny  location.  This  is  one  crocus  which  en- 
joys a damp  situation  and  will  not  flower  satis- 
factorily if  the  soil  is  excessively  dry  during 
late  September  and  October. 

Before  we  leave  the  autumn  flowering 
species  I want  to  mention  a favorite  from 
Greece,  C.  pulchellus.  The  flowers,  though 
not  as  large  as  C.  speciosus  or  C.  zonatus,  are 
equally  as  showy.  The  color  is  soft  blue-lilac 
with  white  anthers  and  orange  spotted  throat. 
It  is  very  hardy,  although  slow  to  multiply, 
and  most  desirable  because  of  its  sprightly 
form  and  abundance  of  long-lasting  flowers 
from  late  September  often  into  December. 
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Crocus,  especially  the  wild  species,  is  adapt- 
able to  a multitude  of  uses  and  situations, 
some  already  mentioned.  Many  gardeners 
erroneously  believe  them  merely  good  for 
planting  in  lawns  for  early  flowers,  later  to 
be  mowed  along  with  the  grass.  This  is  the 
crudest  kind  of  treatment  one  can  give  a little 
harbinger  of  spring.  If  the  gardener  wants 
these  little  elves  to  come  back  year  after  year 
with  their  happy  faces  to  brighten  the  dark 
months,  he  or  she  must  help  them  to  fill  their 
larder  in  preparation  for  their  hibernation.  At 
the  time  the  crocus  is  in  flower,  its  store  of 
tissue  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  At  this  time  the  new 
corm  has  just  begun  to  materialize  while  with 
the  passing  of  the  last  flower  the  old  corm  will 
also  die  and  leave  the  then  swelling  young 
corm  to  its  own  devices.  The  foliage  is  then 
the  new  corm’s  main  source  of  food.  If  this 
foliage  is  injured  or  removed  as  it  is  when 
mowed  with  the  lawn,  the  growth  of  the  young 
corm  is  immediately  terminated.  There  may 
not  have  been  time  to  form  the  new  sprout, 
in  which  case  there  will  be  no  blossoms  the 
next  season.  The  gardener  then  loses  interest 
in  the  crocus  and  often  believes  the  corms  to 
be  of  inferior  quality,  never  dreaming  the  fault 
is  entirely  his  or  her  own. 

If  a little  consideration  is  given  before 
planting,  crocus  can  be  among  the  easiest 
plants  to  grow,  will  be  adaptable  to  nearly  all 
soils  and  situations,  and  take  little  care  once 
planted.  The  first  requisite  is  to  be  sure 
they  will  be  well  drained.  If  the  corms  stand 
in  water  any  length  of  time  they  inevitably 
rot.  If  the  situation  is  impossible  to  drain,  the 
beds  should  be  built  up  two  or  three  inches 
or  more  if  necessary  so  that  when  the  corm  is 
planted  its  base  will  be  above  the  highest 
water  level.  Hillsides  and  sloping  situations 
are  fine,  provided  the  heavy  run-off  will  not 
erode  to  the  depth  of  the  corms. 

The  best  soil  for  crocus  is  a gritty  loam,  but 
they  will  flower  very  well  in  the  heaviest  clay 
or  light  sand.  In  the  sand,  however,  they  must 
be  assured  plentiful  moisture  well  into  the 
month  of  May  to  be  able  to  finish  their  proper 
growth.  In  the  clay  soils  it  is  advisable  to 
work  in  some  rotted  leaves,  compost  or  peat 
moss  to  aerate  the  soil.  Also,  the  corms  should 


not  be  planted  as  deep  in  a heavy  soil  as  in 
those  of  lighter  texture.  In  the  gritty  loam, 
the  average  depth  of  soil  on  top  of  the  corms 
should  be  about  three  inches;  in  heavy  clay, 
not  over  two  inches.  In  pure  sand,  six  inches 
would  not  be  too  deep.  Of  course,  in  the  home 
flower  garden,  where  the  grower  wishes  to  cul- 
tivate over  the  top  of  the  corms  without  dis- 
turbing them,  these  depths  can  be  increased  if 
careful  provision  is  made  for  drainage  and 
aeration  of  the  lower  soil. 

In  Western  Washington’s  ideal  climate,  with 
the  unlimited  variations  in  soils  and  situations, 
one  should  be  able  to  find  crocus  blooming 
throughout  the  winter  months  in  nearly  every 
garden.  This  inexpensive,  easily  adapted  plant, 
with  its  charm  and  color,  many  times  repays 
the  little  effort  required  of  the  gardener.  I 
call  them,  “Elves  of  the  winter  woodland.” 
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The  schedule  listed  above  has  the  following 
exceptions: 

a.  That  members  of  Garden  Clubs,  affiliated 
with  the  Arboretum  and  having  membership 
of  not  less  than  $10.00,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
$2.00  or  Associate  membership. 

b.  That  members  of  Arboretum  Units  shall 
be  entitled  to  a $2.00  or  Associate  minimum 
membership. 

c.  This  schedule  applies  only  to  new  mem- 
berships. 


Staff  Changes  at  Arboretum 

BOTH  Dr.  John  H.  Hanley  and  Mr.  Paul 
Brown  withdrew  on  February  1 from 
their  respective  posts  as  director  and  super- 
intendent of  the  University  of  Washington 
Arboretum. 

The  Arboretum  Bulletin  has  been  au- 
thorized by  University  officials  to  publish 
herewith  the  exchange  of  correspondence  re- 
garding Dr.  Hanley’s  resignation: 

January  7,  1947 

Dr.  R.  B.  Allen,  President 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle  5,  Washington 
Dear  Dr.  Allen: 

An  opportunity  has  been  presented  me 
to  become  affiliated  with  a well-known 
horticultural  organization  here  in  the 
Northwest.  Though  an  official  announce- 
ment of  my  affiliation  could  not  be  made 
before  March  1,  1947,  at  the  earliest,  it 
would  be  highly  advantageous  if  I could 
be  free  during  the  month  of  February,  for 
it  will  require  a full  month  to  dispose  of 
essential  preliminary  and  preparatory 
work. 

Since  opportunities  like  this  one  arise 
only  infrequently,  and  since  there  appear 
to  be  most  excellent  chances  for  rich  ulti- 
mate rewards,  I beg  that  you  grant  me 
release  from  my  present  duties  as  Di- 
rector of  the  University  of  Washington 
Arboretum  by  accepting  my  resignation, 
effective  February  1,  1947. 

The  experiences  of  the  past  eight  years 
at  the  Arboretum  have  been  most  enlight- 
ening. It  is  my  firm  belief  that,  with 
continued,  ample,  financial  assistance 
through  regular  biennial  appropriations 
from  the  state  government,  and  in  view 
of  the  several  natural  advantages  which 
accrue  to  the  tract  now  being  developed, 
you  can  eventually  create  a truly  out- 
standing horticultural  and  botanical  insti- 
tution. 

If  at  any  time  I can  render  assistance 
to  you,  to  the  University,  or  to  the  Arbor- 
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etum,  please  rest  assured  that  I shall  be 
delighted  to  be  called  upon. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Hanley, 
Director. 

To  this  President  Allen  replied: 

Dear  Dr.  Hanley: 

I have  your  letter  of  January  7 offering 
your  resignation  as  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  Arboretum,  effec- 
tive February  1, 1947. 

In  line  with  our  several  discussions,  in- 
cluding my  statement  to  you  that  your 
resignation  earlier  than  July  1 or  April  1 
would  be  accepted  if,  in  your  opinion,  the 
affairs  of  the  Arboretum  could  be  con- 
ducted under  the  administration  of  the 
remaining  staff,  I hereby  accept  on  behalf 
of  the  University,  your  resignation  as  of 
February  1. 

I am  pleased  to  note  your  expression  of 
continued  interest  in  the  develpoment  of 
the  Arboretum  and  this  is  appreciated  by 
the  University  and  I am  sure  by  the  Ar- 
boretum Foundation  people  as  well.  The 
fact  that  you  will  become  identified  with 
an  horticultural  organization  here  in  the 
Northwest  makes  it  particularly  impor- 
tant and  desirable  that  your  interests  in 
the  development  of  the  Arboretum  be  con- 
tinued. 

On  behalf  of  the  University  may  I ex- 
press to  you  appreciation  of  your  fine 
efforts  over  the  years  in  the  development 
of  this  important  asset  of  the  University, 
the  City  and  the  State.  Horticultural  de- 
velopments here  in  the  Northwest  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  cultural  welfare 
and  to  the  economy  generally.  I wish  to 
assure  you  of  my  personal  interest  in  all 
activities  in  this  important  field  of  en- 
deavor looking  toward  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  state  in 
this  field  and  toward  human  betterment. 

With  kindest  regards  and  every  good 
wish  for  your  continued  success,  I am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Raymond  B.  Allen, 
President. 


The  President  of  the  Foundation,  Mr. 
Maurice  Jackson,  subsequently  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Dr.  Hanley: 

Dear  Dr.  Hanley: 

We  are  informed  by  the  University  au- 
thorities that  you  have  resigned  as  Di- 
rector of  the  University  of  Washington 
Arboretum  to  take  advantage  of  a greater 
opportunity  in  the  commercial  field. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Arboretum  Foun- 
dation, by  unanimous  vote,  have  asked 
me  to  express  to  you  our  appreciation  for 
your  great  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Arboretum.  In  addition  to 
your  services  in  connection  with  the  phys- 
ical planning  and  management  of  the 
Arboretum  during  its  difficult  formative 
years,  you  have  always  in  good  spirit  as- 
sisted and  advised  in  the  work  of  the  Ar- 
boretum Foundation. 

If  in  your  new  work  we  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you  whatsoever,  I hope  you 
will  feel  free  to  call  on  us.  By  the  same 
token,  your  expression  of  continued  in- 
terest in  the  Arboretum  is  deeply  wel- 
comed. I know  we  can  continue  to  come 
to  you  for  counsel  in  the  ever-increasing 
effort  the  Foundation  expects  to  put  to 
that  part  of  the  work  assigned  to  it. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I am, 
Cordially  yours, 

Maurice  Jackson, 
President. 

Mr.  Brown,  whose  resignation  was  effective 
on  the  same  date,  will  conduct  a weekly  garden 
page  for  The  Seattle  Star  and  appear  daily  on 
a garden  program  over  a local  radio  station. 

i i i 

Robert  Hansen,  who  received  his  Master  of 
Arts  degree  in  landscape  architecture  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1941,  has  been 
named  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  Arboretum.  He  has 
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been  engaged  in  landscape  work  in  Seattle 
since  leaving  graduate  school. 

Ward  Expedition  Aided 

At  its  January  meeting,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Arboretum  Foundation  voted 
to  contribute,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Rhododendron  Show,  details  of 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  these  pages, 
the  sum  of  $250  towards  the  forthcoming 
Kingdon  Ward  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
Asia,  in  search  of  new  plant  material  hereto- 
fore unknown  outside  that  region. 

With  the  thought  that  among  readers  of 
The  Arboretum  Bulletin  there  might  be 
many  who  would  willingly  make  additional  in- 
dividual contributions  to  the  cause,  the  fol- 
lowing comments  from  Mr.  John  Henny,  Jr., 
President  of  the  American  Rhododendron 
Society,  Box  8828,  Portland  7,  Oregon,  are 
presented. 

“Kingdon  Ward  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
qualified  man  alive  today  to  undertake  this 
type  of  task.  He  plans  on  a trip  into  alpine 
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Burmese  frontier.  According  to  correspon- 
dence from  English  friends  this  area  is  prob- 
ably the  most  likely  to  produce  much  new 
material  as  well  as  some  of  the  things  they 
have.  However,  at  this  time  this  area  is  not 
open  to  any  type  of  expedition.  In  a recent 
letter  from  Kingdon  Ward,  who  at  present  is 
in  Calcutta,  he  states  that  by  waiting  until 
the  spring  of  1948  this  area  may  be  accessible. 
He  is  not  awaiting  the  mere  passage  of  time 
but  has  taken  this  matter  up  with  influential 
friends  in  England  and  his  letter  states  the 
matter  will,  if  necessary,  be  taken  to  the 
highest  levels. 

“In  a recent  communication  from  Mr.  J.  B. 
Stevenson,  the  president  of  the  rhododendron 
group  in  the  R.  H.  S.,  he  states  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wright  Smith  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  Edinburgh  will  be  glad  to  have  his 
staff  undertake  the  botanical  end  of  the  ex- 
pedition . . . Ward  is  very  highly  thought  of 
in  England,  both  as  an  explorer  and  a fairly 
good  botanist.” 

i i i 

Henny’s  letter  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
Ward  expedition  at  approximately  $20,000. 
While  no  definite  amount  has  been  suggested 
for  individual  contributions,  certain  members 
of  the  Foundation’s  board  of  directors  were 
of  the  opinion  that  $25  should  be  the  minimum 
contribution  to  entitle  contributors  to  share 
in  the  seeds.  Further  details  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Henny. 

ill 

Early  blossoms  of  Rhododendron  mucronu- 
latum  were  killed  by  late  February  frosts,  but 
a new  crop  has  since  come  out. 
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A Garden  of  the  Nations 

Frank  H.  Lamb* 


THE  title  is  an  extravagent  designation  for 
my  own  garden,  but  it  is  the  idea,  not 
the  consummation,  that  I am  writing  about. 
A location  on  a side  hill  extending  from  the 
tideflats  up  to  over  one  hundred  feet,  has 
necessitated  retaining  walls,  rocked  slopes,  in- 
clines and  steps  separating  and  connecting  sev- 
eral small  graded  plots,  more  or  less  level,  at 
various  elevations.  Most  of  the  area  has  been 
additions  to  the  original  foundation  plantings 
of  35  years  ago. 

Several  years  ago  I had  a Japanese  gar- 
dener. He  graded  and  planted  some  of  the 
basic  features  of  a typical  small  Japanese 
garden.  Later  travels  in  the  Orient,  South 
Seas  and  Western  Europe  developed  a desire 
to  reproduce  other  of  the  more  typical  na- 
tionalistic gardens  and  enabled  me  to  secure 
some  of  the  necessary  architectural  and  garden 
accessories. 

There  is  now  a fairly  good  “Garden  of  Nip- 
pon.” Another  plot  has  some  of  the  orna- 
ments and  many  of  the  plants  of  a “Chinese 
Garden.”  Because  it  had  a lawn,  separating 
parterres  and  perennial  borders,  a third  is 
called  the  “English  Garden.”  The  relatively 
few  plants  from  south  of  the  Equator  that  can 
be  grown  in  the  north  are  congregated  in  the 
“Garden  of  the  Antipodes.”  A court,  virtually 
an  extension  of  the  house,  has  been  worked 
over  until  it  has  some  resemblance  to  an 
“Italian  Garden.”  Plans  and  a little  planting 
for  a small  reproduction  of  Linnaeus’  class- 
room at  Hammarby,  near  Upsala,  Sweden,  an 
alpine  Swiss  home,  and  a dream  Dutch  wind- 
mill bordering  a canal  with  its  banks  lined 
with  beds  of  tulips,  daffodils  and  iris  on  the 
low  land  below  the  house  will  probably  re- 
main only  figments  of  the  imagination. 

Among  the  arts  only  architecture  is  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  culture  of  a people  as  garden- 
ing. Down  through  the  ages  those  nations  that 
have  developed  an  individuality  have  created 

♦Frank  H.  Lamb,  of  Hoquiam,  Washington,  is 
a real  garden  enthusiast.  Interested  in  trees, 
because  he  is  in  the  mill  supply  business,  he  has 
traveled  around  the  world  and  in  every  country 
where  lumber  is  grown  commercially.  He  is 
author  of  two  widely  read  books,  “Sagas  of  the 
Evergreens,"  and  “Book  of  the  Broadleaf  Trees.” 


distinctive  gardens.  As  in  other  arts  fashions 
have  changed  from  time  to  time  and  imported 
ideas  influenced  to  some  extent  native  prin- 
ciples in  the  planning  and  decoration  of 
grounds  but  through  all  these  mutations  there 
always  remain  certain  features  which  are  the 
characteristic  expression  of  the  peoples  for 
beauty  and  satisfaction  in  the  setting  and 
adornment  of  their  homes  and  surroundings. 

I like  the  Oriental  gardens  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  best  of  all.  They  are  linked 
more  closely  to  the  house,  in  fact  they  are  a 
roofless  open-air  extension  of  the  house.  They 
possess  a beautiful  simplicity.  They  are  not 
botanic  gardens  with  a riot  of  species  but  have 
a balanced  beauty  at  all  seasons  obtained  by 
emphasis  and  periodic  display  of  outstanding 
specimens  of  one  flowering  plant  or  tree  at  a 
time.  They  are  for  personal  enjoyment,  for 
contemplation  and  cultivation  of  peace  and 
serenity;  not  for  ostentation  and  show  from 
the  street.  They  are  particularly  adapted  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest  coastal  area  because  of 
similarity  of  climate  and  native  plant  families 
to  those  of  parts  of  Eastern  Asia. 

As  a Japanese  garden,  whether  it  is  made 
on  a plate  or  comprises  a large  estate,  must 
be  a reproduction  to  scale  of  a complete  land- 
scape, so  my  “Garden  of  Nippon”  has  its  more 
level  expanses,  its  hills,  its  lake  encircling  an 
island  which  rises  into  a mountain  capped 
with  snow  (made  of  white  cement)  and  its 
stream  with  a waterfall  (during  the  wet  sea- 
son). At  the  entrance  is  a red  lacquered  Torii, 
Shinto  counterpart  of  the  Christian  cross, 
flanked  by  stone  lanterns  and  a split  cedar 
thong-tied  fence.  On  the  two  sides  are  high 
natural  cedar  wood  fences  festooned  with  wis- 
taria, honeysuckle  and  other  vines.  At  one 
side  is  a two-mat  (about  quarter  size)  typical 
Japanese  house  with  sliding  shoji  (partitions) 
carved  and  incised  panels  made  in  Japan.  An 
arched,  lacquered  bridge  with  some  of  the 
lines  of  the  sacred  bridge  at  Nikko,  connects 
the  island  to  the  mainland. 

At  the  side  of  the  wistaria-embowered  house 
with  its  veranda  overlooking  the  lake,  is  a 
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well  with  head  and  bucket  contributed  by 
Japanese  sailor  visitors  to  the  garden  in  past 
years  of  goodwill.  The  classic  garden  stones 
include  the  guardian  stone  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous location,  the  visiting  stone  in  front 
of  the  house,  where  the  caller  sits  until  greeted 
by  the  discerning  hostess,  or  decides  to  leave, 
and  the  viewing  stones — seats  where  the  best 
view  may  be  had. 

Even  in  winter  the  garden  is  attractive  with 
the  clean  brown  and  dark  green  of  the  tree 
trunks,  the  yellow  and  green  of  bamboo  stems 
and  the  contorted  branches  of  dwarfed  pines 
and  cypresses.  The  most  prominent  evergreen 
is  the  Sugi  (Cryptomeria  japonica),  very  sim- 
ilar in  appearance  to  our  Sequoia  gigantea. 
Then  there  are  the  four  great  economic  cedars 
Hinoki  ( Chamaecyparis  obtusa ) prized  for 
temple  building  and  ceilings,  Sawara  ( Cha- 
maecyparis pisifera),  Hiba  (Thuyopsis  dolo- 
brata),  and  Koya-maki  (Sciodopitys  vert'icil- 
lata). 

The  weeping  plum  ( Prunus  sp.)  heralds  the 
season  of  bloom.  Then  comes  the  glory  of 
all,  the  great  spreading  double  white  flowering 
cherry  (probably  var.  Fuji),  followed  by  the 
more  upright  pink  blooming  at  the  same  time 
as  the  encircling  bed  of  red  Kurumi  azaleas 
(Rhododendron  obtusum).  With  its  roots  in 
the  moist  lakeside  is  the  fast  growing  large 
leather  leaved  Kiri  (Paulownia  tomentosa) , 
covered  in  summer  with  large  violet  catalpa- 
like  flowers.  No  Japanese  baby  girl  was  born 
at  its  planting  to  claim  its  wood  to  make  a 
hope  chest  for  her  wedding  as  is  the  custom 
in  Japan.  Other  plants  that  make  up  the 
monthly  procession  of  summer  bloom  are  the 
wistaria,  iris,  peony,  deciduous  azaleas  and 
hydrangeas.  In  the  fall  come  the  reds  and 
golds  of  the  cut-leaved  dwarf  maples  and 
the  season  closes  with  the  chrysanthemum. 

The  “Chinese  Garden”  is  not  so  complete. 
Retaining  walls  only  partially  enclose  it,  in- 
stead of  its  being  a courtyard  within  enclosing 
wings  of  a house.  In  one  corner  is  a quarter 
section  of  an  octagonal  pavilion  of  cream 
colored  stucco  with  heavy  blue  and  red  over- 
hanging cornice  and  yellow  tile  roof.  En- 
shrined within  is  a bronze  statue  of  Kwan-Yin, 
the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  looking  out  to  the 


garden  through  a circular  moon  door,  flanked 
by  blue  lattice  work  grilles.  In  the  garden 
center  is  a lotus-flower-shaped  pool  with  water 
lilies,  aquatics  and  gold  fish. 

Among  the  trees  the  Varnish  Tree  (Koel- 
reuteria  paniculata ) sometimes  called  the 
Golden  Rain  Tree,  and  the  Pagoda  Tree 
(Sophora  japonica)  shade  the  pavilion.  The 
Gingko,  guardian  tree  of  most  Buddhist 
shrines,  and  the  broad-leaved  deciduous  an- 
cestor of  the  evergreen  conifers,  is  making 
slow  growth.  Peonies,  both  the  herbaceous 
and  so-called  tree  types;  flowering  crabs,  Per- 
sian lilac,  rhododendron  and  iris  add  bloom  in 
their  season  while  Enkiankus  and  several  va- 
rieties of  barberries  are  brilliant  in  their 
autumn  dress. 

A playhouse  that  should  have  been  Queen 
Anne  in  design,  a sun  dial,  gazing  globe,  par- 
terres, lawn  and  shrubbery  borders,  all  en- 
closed within  tall  hedges,  are  some  of  the 
characteristic  elements  of  an  “English  Gar- 
den.” In  the  center  beds  primulas  for  early 
bloom,  tulips  with  an  understory  of  forget- 
me-nots  for  later  spring,  then  violas  and  lastly 
marigolds  are  a season’s  colorful  planting  that 
is  difficult  to  realize  in  these  days  of  labor 
shortage.  The  border  plantings  are  familiar 
perennials  such  as  godetia,  geum,  phlox,  Shas- 
ta and  perennial  asters. 

Encircling  walls  of  blue-painted  concrete, 
a black  and  red  tiled  pavement,  a “water  boy 
fountain”  spilling  through  a shell  into  a small 
pool,  low  box  borders  and  tall  Italian  cypresses 
are  reminiscent  of  peaceful  days  in  Italy.  A 
leafless  green-stemmed  jasmine  in  an  angle  be- 
tween two  windows  provides  a bouquet  of  yel- 
low bloom  at  the  windows  of  two  rooms  all 
through  the  winter.  Espalier-trained  peach 
and  apricots  on  the  warm  side  of  the  house 
fruit  well.  The  narrow  shaded  beds  are  diffi- 
cult. Tulips  in  the  spring,  dahlias  for  late 
summer,  are  the  best  we  can  do. 

The  few  plants  that  justify  the  tumid  title 
of  “Garden  of  the  Antipodes”  include  several 
of  the  hardier  of  the  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  species  of  New  Zealand  Hebes,  better 
known  as  veronicas,  a few  Leptospermums, 
more  numerous  in  Australia,  some  rockery 
plants  from  below  the  Equator,  and  the  white, 
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pink  and  purplish  berried  Pernettyas  from  the 
southern  Andes  of  Chile.  My  plan  to  distin- 
guish this  garden  with  the  elaborate  front  of 
a New  Zealand  native  Maori  house  or  the 
ornate  gateway  to  their  paus  (villages)  failed 
as  there  is  a law  forbidding  exportation  of  the 
originals  and  I never  found  anyone  to  make  a 
copy  of  these  specimens  of  wood  carving. 

Other  gardens  include  the  usual  kitchen  gar- 
den, now  largely  in  flowering  plants,  an  or- 
chard, propagating  and  cutting  plots,  and  a 
rose  garden  with  nearly  a hundred  varieties 
lining  grass  walks.  A narrow  driveway  border 
in  front  of  a retaining  wall  covered  with  coto- 
neaster  and  several  species  of  Euonymus  is 
especially  satisfying.  In  winter  and  early 
spring  a ground  cover  of  primulas  provides  a 
long  succession  of  bloom;  out  of  them  rises 
thirteen  climbing  roses  on  trellises  that  add 
summer  bloom  and  separate  fourteen  species 
of  shrubbery  cotoneasters  that  in  fall  and 
through  the  winter  are  glorious  in  their  heavy 
fruitage  of  red  berries,  especially  when  illumi- 
nated by  the  lights  of  automobiles.  A steep 
slope  in  front  of  the  house  is  being  changed 
to  an  azalea  planting  while  the  higher  hill 
encircling  the  garden,  threaded  by  a walk,  is 
“The  Garden  of  Natives”,  principally  of  Pa- 
cific trees  and  shrubs. 

My  excuse  for  this  description  of  my  limited 
and  spasmodic  efforts  to  portray  some  of  the 
cultural  attainments  of  various  peoples  in 
terms  of  garden  design  and  planting,  is  the 
hope  that  it  may  prompt  some  group  or  organ- 
ization in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  undertake 
such  a project  on  an  adequate  and  permanent 
scale.  We  are  economically  and  politically 
interested  in  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific.  Our 


climate  is  favorable  for  the  creation  of  typical 
gardens  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Koreans. 
War  hysteria,  animosities  and  prejudices  will 
soon  decrease.  The  sooner  we  forget  the  past, 
resume  the  exchange  of  goods  and  ideas,  in- 
tensify the  study  and  endeavor  to  appreciate 
the  history,  characteristics  and  culture  of  the 
peoples  of  eastern  Asia,  the  more  certainly 
will  the  peace  of  the  world  be  assured. 

The  undeveloped  area  of  the  University 
Arboretum  bordering  Lake  Washington  Boule- 
vard is  a splendid  location,  especially  for  the 
Oriental  gardens  such  as  I have  suggested. 
They  do  not  need  to  be  large.  They  should 
not  be  overdone  and  crowded  as  are  some 
such  gardens  in  California.  They  should  not 
be  cluttered  with  trees  or  plants  that  are  not 
indigenous  or  commonly  planted  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  country  that  is  being  reproduced. 
Such  gardens  would  not  only  be  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  garden  and  architectural  art  of  the 
various  countries,  but  living  lessons  in  the 
origin  and  distribution  of  most  of  the  im- 
portant ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  of 
the  world.  By  employing  natives  of  the  coun- 
tries as  caretakers,  a vernacular  atmosphere 
would  be  added.  One  of  the  pleasures  of  visit- 
ing the  Japanese  Garden  in  Golden  Gate  Park, 
San  Francisco,  is  the  opportunity  of  sipping 
green  tea  and  nibbling  rice  cakes  under  sur- 
roundings duplicating  the  tea  houses  of  Nikko 
or  Lake  Chuzengi  in  Japan.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Arboretum  Foundation,  the  Uni- 
versity Architectural  department,  a strength- 
ened Chinese  Club  and  a revived  Japan  So- 
ciety, in  a few  years  a valued  and  distinctive 
feature  could  be  added  to  the  educational 
and  cultural  facilities  of  the  Northwest. 
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Second  Annual  Rhododendron  Show,  May  10-11 


THE  ARBORETUM  FOUNDATION  has 
set  May  10  and  11  for  its  second  annual 
Rhododendron  Show,  accredited  by  the  Amer- 
ican Rhododendron  Society,  to  be  held  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Madison  Street  playfield  in 
the  University  of  Washington  Arboretum, 
under  the  general  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Donald 
G.  Graham,  member  of  the  Foundation’s 
board  of  directors. 

Selection  of  the  playfield  site  makes  this 
event  of  the  week-end  of  Mother’s  Day  acces- 
sible to  both  automobile  and  public  transpor- 
tation. A large  tent  will  be  erected  at  the 
spot,  ample  enough  to  include  the  wide  range 
of  displays  expected  from  both  commercial 
and  private  growers.  Hours  each  day  will  be 
10  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m. 

Working  with  Mr.  Graham  on  the  general 
committee  will  be  Mrs.  Henry  Isaacson,  co- 
chairman;  Mr.  Earl  Hubbard,  commercial  dis- 
plays; Mrs.  J.  Swift  Baker,  information;  Mrs. 
Carl  Ballard,  ticket  sales;  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hepler,  staging,  and  Mr.  Milo  Ryan,  pub- 
licity. Additional  committee  appointments  are 
being  made  to  take  charge  of  other  important 
details. 

As  with  previous  shows  held  at  the  Ar- 
boretum under  the  Foundation’s  sponsorship, 
a charge  of  sixty-five  cents,  including  tax,  will 
be  made  to  all  spectators  not  members  of  the 
organization. 
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Open.  One  truss  Fortunei  series. 

Open.  One  truss  Neriiflorum  series. 

Open.  One  truss  Taliense  series. 

Open.  One  spray  Campylocarpum  series. 
Open.  One  spray  Thomsonii  series. 

Open.  One  spray  Augustinii. 

Open.  One  spray  Triflorum  series. 

Open.  One  truss  Neriiflorum  hybrid. 

Open.  One  truss  Griffithianum  hybrid. 

Open.  One  truss  Thomsonii  hybrid. 

Open.  One  truss  Griersonianum  hybrid. 
Open.  One  truss  Dichroanthum  hybrid. 

Open.  One  truss  Cinnabarinum  hybrid. 

Open.  One  truss  Campylocarpum  hybrid. 
Open.  One  truss  Azaleadendron. 

Best  red  hybrid.  Single  truss. 

Best  Loderi,  variety  must  be  stated.  Single 
truss. 

Best  white  hybrid  (excluding  Loderi). 

Single  truss. 

Best  yellow  hybrid.  Single  truss. 

Best  pink  hybrid.  Single  truss. 

Best  salmon  or  orange  hybrid.  Single  truss. 
Best  Rhododendron  spray  (Single),  hybrid 
or  species  (excluding  Triflorum  series). 
Single  alpine  Rhododendron  plant  in  bloom. 
Single  hybrid  Rhododendron  plant  in  bloom. 
Single  species  Rhododendron  plant  in  bloom. 
Best  group  of  mixed  hybrid  Rhododendron 
trusses,  not  to  exceed  six. 

Three  sprays  of  any  deciduous  Azalea. 

Open.  Best  new  American  hybrid  Rhodo- 
dendron never  shown  at  an  American  Rho- 
dodendron Society  Show  prior  to  1947.  Truss, 
cut  or  uncut. 

Open.  Best  imported  new  hybrid  Rhodo- 
dendron never  shown  at  an  American  Rho- 
dodendron Society  Show  prior  to  1947.  Truss, 
cut  or  uncut. 

Open.  Best  imported  new  hybrid  Azalea 
never  shown  at  an  American  Rhododendron 
Society  Show  prior  to  1947.  Spray,  cut  or 
uncut. 

Arrangements  in  containers  using  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Azaleas.  May  include  other 
materials. 


First-,  second-  and  third-prize  ribbons  will 
be  offered  exhibitors  in  each  of  39  classes,  as 
follows  (open  means  the  class  is  open  to  nur- 
serymen, as  well  as  amateurs) : 

1.  Open,  mass  plant  exhibit  Rhododendrons  or 
Azaleas  or  both,  arranged  for  effect. 

2.  Open,  mass  plant  exhibit  Rhododendrons  or 
Azaleas  or  both,  arranged  for  effect;  other 
plant  material  may  be  included  provided 
Rhododendrons  or  Azaleas  predominate. 

3.  Open.  Group  of  specimen  Rhododendrons, 
species  or  hybrid,  not  to  exceed  three  plants. 

4.  Open.  Group  of  Alpine  Rhododendrons,  not 
to  exceed  six. 

5.  Open.  Group  of  specimen  Azaleas,  not  to 
exceed  five  plants. 

6.  Open.  Specimen  plant,  hybrid  Rhododen- 
dron. 

.7.  Open.  Specimen  plant,  species  Rhododen- 
dron. 

8.  Open.  Rhododendron  trusses  or  sprays,  hy- 
brid or  species,  not  to  exceed  fifteen. 


Detailed  regulations  for  the  show  include: 

1.  The  Show  will  be  held  in  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, at  the  north  end  of  the  Madison  Street 
Playfield  in  the  University  of  Washington 
Arboretum,  on  May  10  and  11,  1947. 

2.  Exhibits  will  be  accepted  from  non-members 
of  the  American  Rhododendron  Society  as 
well  as  members. 

3.  Exhibitors  shall  have  their  exhibits  ready 
by  8 o’clock  p.m.,  May  9. 

4.  After  the  prizes  have  been  awarded,  nur- 
serymen can  expose  their  trade  notices, 
catalogues,  etc.,  with  their  exhibits. 

5.  The  Judges  will  be  at  liberty  to  withhold 
prizes  where  the  objects  are  deficient  in 
merit  or  to  award  a lower  prize  should  they 
consider  this  desirable.  The  Judges’  decision 
will  be  final.  Judges  will  take  into  consid- 
eration the  beauty,  quality  and  size  of  the 
truss.  One  mass  exhibits,  Classes  1 and  2, 
judging  will  be  on  the  following  basis:  30 
per  cent  arrangement  and  general  effect; 
70  per  cent  quality  of  plants  and  blooms. 
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5.  Exhibitors  will  not  be  permitted  to  remove 
exhibits  until  after  the  closing  of  the  Show. 

6.  Exhibitors  desiring  to  exhibit  in  Classes 
1 and  2,  the  mass  exhibits,  will  apply  to  the 
Arboretum  Foundation  for  allocation  of 
space.  The  minimum  space  to  be  allocated 
for  these  exhibits  will  be  100  square  feet, 
the  maximum  400  square  feet,  to  any  one 
exhibitor. 

7.  Every  care  will  be  taken  for  the  protection 
of  all  plants,  flowers,  etc.,  but  the  Society 
and  the  Arboretum  will  not  be  responsible 
for  any  loss  or  damage. 

8.  Exhibitors  are  requested  not  to  touch  or 
handle  other  exhibits. 

9.  Any  objection  raised  by  exhibitors  must  be 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Rhododendron  Society  not  later  than  12 
o’clock  noon  of  the  first  day  of  the  Show,  for 
submission  to  the  committee. 

10.  The  term  “spray”  means  a single  stem  or 
branch.  The  term  ’’truss”  means  a single 
rachis,  and  therefore  a cut  group  of  select 
blooms  tied  up  as  a truss  will  be  disqual- 
ified. 

11.  The  President,  Vice-President  or  Treasurer 
of  the  American  Rhododendron  Society  or 
the  General  Chairman  of  the  show  will  have 
the  power  to  disqualify  exhibits  which  in- 
fringe on  any  of  the  above  regulations.  Sub- 
ject to  the  appeal  to  the  Committee.  Their 
decision  shall  be  final. 

12.  Open  means  that  the  class  is  open  to  nur- 
serymen as  well  as  amateurs. 


Bunge  Lumber  & Hardware  Co. 

☆ 

High  Grade  Peat  Moss  and 
All  Types  of  Fertilizer 

Including 

Acid  Fertilizer  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  etc. 
Compounded  by  the  Formula  of  Mr.  Herbert  Ihrig 

☆ 

We  are  expecting  our  first  shipment  of  Seeds  from  England  since  the  War.  Included  will 
he  POLYANTHUS  PRIMROSES,  BLUE  PRIMROSES , SHOW  AURICULAS, 
LARGE  FLOWERED  AUBRIETIA  and  many  others. 

☆ 

9616  16th  Avenue  S.W.,  Seattle  6 

WEst  0022  Burien  Yard,  GLendale  1799 

* 


13.  In  case  any  rhododendron  specie  or  hybrid 
does  not  fit  any  class,  the  judges  will  make  a 
special  class. 

For  additional  information  and  reservation 
of  space  for  mass  exhibits,  call  the  Arboretum 
Foundation,  Seneca  0920,  516  Medical  Arts 
Building,  Seattle,  before  April  1,  1947. 


GARDEN  ARISTOCRATS  1947 

is  an  extremely  interesting  booklet  full  of 
information  about  the  newest,  rarest,  and 
handsomest  trees  and  shrubs. 

COPY  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 
CLARKE  NURSERY  Box  343,  San  Jose  2,  Calif. 


SEEDS 


FERTILIZERS  INSECTICIDES 

WASHINGTON  SEED  CO. 

89  Pike  Street  MAin  0652 
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Book  Review 


Camellias  in  America,  by  Harold  H.  Hume 
(466  pages)  price  $25.50.  J.  Horace  McFar- 
land Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  publishers. 

THIS  handsomely  produced  work  by  Dr. 

Harold  H.  Hume,  Provost  and  Dean  of 
the  University  of  Florida  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  result  of  many  years’  experience  and 
thorough  investigation  on  his  subject,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  comprehensive  and  finely  illus- 
trated volume  on  this  important  group  of 
decorative  shrubs  which  has  ever  appeared. 
Both  author  and  publisher  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  production  of  this  monograph, 
and  many  camellia  growers  will  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  such  a masterly  achievement. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part 
One  is  historical  and  is  divided  into  four  chap- 
ters, giving  the  history  of  the  introduction  of 
Camillia  japonica  into  European  and  American 
gardens  and  nurseries,  and  its  further  develop- 
ment in  the  U.  S.  A.,  concluding  with  a list  of 
twenty-two  19th  century  American  varieties 
still  in  cultivation,  and  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal introducers. 

Part  Two,  botanical  in  character,  extends  in 
length  to  56  pages.  The  most  recent  classifica- 
tion of  the  genus  by  Nakai  (1940)  admits  33 
species,  but  32  others,  placed  in  closely  allied 
genera,  have  in  part  been  previously  described 
either  as  Camellia  or  Thea.  Brief  descriptions 
of  the  six  known  to  be  in  cultivation  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  then  follow,  with  drawings  of  their 
leaves  (no  scale  is  indicated).  C.  saluenensis 
is  included,  but  neither  C.  malijlora  nor  C. 
oleijera,  which  are  grown  in  England.  Next 
comes  a chapter  on  camellia  relatives — Stew- 
artia,  Gordonia  and  Franklinia — with  photo- 
graphs of  typical  flowering  specimens  of  each. 
Ternstroemia,  the  type  genus  of  the  whole 
family,  and  Eurya,  also  receive  mention.  Chap- 
ter VII  is  devoted  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
flowers,  illustrated  by  detailed  drawings; 
Chapter  VIII  to  the  flower  buds  of  C.  japonica. 
Chapter  IX  considers  growth  periods,  and 
makes  recommendations  in  accordance  with 
these  for  re-potting,  planting,  applying  fertil- 
izer, propagating  and  spraying  to  control  scale 


insects.  Camellia  breeding  is  reviewed  in  Chap- 
ter X,  the  technique  and  effects  of  pollination 
detailed,  and  some  problems  posed  to  which 
no  answers  can  yet  be  given. 

Part  Three  is  cultural  in  its  scope  and  covers 
Chapters  XI  to  XVIII  inclusive.  Propagation 
by  seeds,  layers,  cuttings  (the  commonest 
method  in  the  U.  S.  A.)  and  grafting  are  dealt 
with,  the  two  last  in  detail  with  illustrations. 

In  the  chapter  on  soils  and  fertility,  exam- 
ination of  soils  in  which  camellias  grow  have 
shown  that  the  plants  thrive  best  where  the 
pH  is  from  4.5  to  6.0,  that  is,  distinctly  acid. 
Leaves,  sawdust,  peat,  decayed  wood  and  other 
materials  are  recommended  for  supplying  or- 
ganic matter  and  to  increase  the  water-holding 
power  of  the  soil.  For  acidifying  soils  more 
rapidly,  aluminum  sulphate  or  wettable  sul- 
phur at  % to  pound  per  square  yard  are 
suggested  and  the  composition  of  a satisfac- 
tory fertilizer  is  supplied.  One  wonders  wheth- 
er 8 per  cent  of  potash  is  really  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  camellias,  and  if  a lesser 
amount  would  not  be  entirely  adequate. 

The  problem  of  chlorotic  foliage  is  not  over- 
looked, and  practical  methods  of  treatment  of 
affected  plants  are  put  forward.  Excellent  ad- 
vice is  given  on  lifting,  transplanting,  mulch- 
ing, watering  and  fertilizing  in  Chapter  XIII, 
and  the  question  of  hardiness  is  discussed. 

A chapter  on  culture  under  glass  follows, 
and  is  succeeded  by  one  on  insects,  mites  and 
diseases;  most  of  these  troubles  are  probably 
much  more  prevalent  and  severe  in  southerly 
regions  of  the  U.  S.  A.  than  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
remain  there,  although  imported  plants  are 
always  possible  carriers. 

A chapter  is  devoted  to  camellia  shows,  with 
details  both  of  arrangement  of  the  hall  and 
selection  and  preparation  of  flowers  with  the 
end  of  Part  Three  to  packing  and  shipping. 

Part  Four  is  concerned  with  varieties,  their 
naming,  classification,  description,  selection, 
sources  of  plants,  and  includes  a chapter  on 
the  literature  of  the  camellia.  This  part  will 
probably  be  of  the  greatest  use  and  appeal  to 
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all  growers  and  collectors,  since  with  its  help 
and  aided  by  the  illustrations  they  may  be  able 
to  identify  previously  unknown  varieties,  dis- 
cover their  history  (so  far  as  it  is  known) 
and  locate  desired  plants.  It  is  good  to  see 
that  the  confusion  between  “Chandleri”  and 
“elegans”  has  been  resolved,  since  two  plants 
and  not  one  are  here  concerned.  Many  of  the 
reasons  for  such  confusion  of  names  and  va- 
rieties are  here  set  forth,  and  a strong  plea 
made  for  correct  identification,  naming  and 
labeling  so  far  as  this  can  be  done.  This  is  to 
be  whole-heartedly  commended  and  should  be 
supported  by  all  who  grow  Camellia  japonica 
varieties,  commercially  or  for  pleasure. 

Earlier  classifications  of  Camellia  japonica 
varieties  are  reviewed  in  Chapter  XX,  those 
of  Berlese  (1837)  and  Colla  (1843),  followed 
by  a new  arrangement  by  the  author  and  R.  J. 
Wilmot  based  upon  “ ( 1 ) The  extent  to  which 
the  stamens  have  been  metamorphosed,  and 
(2)  the  form  of  the  petals  by  which  the  sta- 
mens have  been  replaced.”  Flower  color  is  not 
utilized  in  this  key  for  distinguishing  varieties, 
which  divides  them  into  three  sections — Sim- 
ple, Incomplete,  Double  and  Complete  Double 
— all  being  exemplified  by  flower  drawings. 
Such  a careful  method  of  classification  merits 
full  consideration  and  trial  by  all  interested 
groups  and  will  no  doubt  prove  of  particular 
value  in  drawing  up  show  classes. 

A total  of  139  varieties  of  C.  japonica  are 
fully  described  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  such 
descriptions  usually  including  the  origin  of 
the  variety,  when  known.  In  addition,  eight 
varieties  of  C.  Sasanqua,  two  of  uncertain 
placing,  and  C.  reticulata  and  C.  saluenensis 
(as  “Apple  Blossom”)  are  added. 

These  detailed  descriptions  under  divisions, 
plus  the  colored  and  black  and  white  plates, 
should  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  enabling 
varieties  to  be  identified,  and  to  many  prac- 
tical growers  will  constitute  the  most  valuable 
part  of  this  scholarly  and  painstaking  work. 

The  final  chapters  deal  with  selections  of 
varieties,  from  the  time  of  C.  M.  Hovey  and 
George  Glenny  in  1849  to  the  present  day; 
with  camellia  literature,  citing  32  works  in  an 
admittedly  incomplete  list  from  Petiver 


CHfllELLIflS 

Over 

300  Varieties 

Including  the  Newest 

ESPALIER,  TREE 
AND  UMRRELLA- 
FORM  CAMELLIAS 

i i i 

Camellias  of  from  Two  to  Six 
Varieties,  grafted  on  One  Plant 

i i i 

One  Camellia  Grafted  With 
150  Different  Varieties  on 
One  Plant,  Which  Blooms  in 
the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 
( all  grafted  on  one  plant) 

"CAMELLIAS 

The  Jewels  of  the  Garden  ’ 
make  everlasting  Gifts 
for  any  Occasion 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

( Also  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas) 

WE  SHIP  ANYWHERE  IN  U.S.A. 

PORTLflnD 

CfllDELLIH  nURSERY 

3307  N.  WILLIAMS  AVE. 
PORTLAND  12,  OREGON 
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(1702)  and  Kaempfer  (1712)  down  to  Sealy 
(1937)  and  Nakai  (1940);  and  lastly,  a list 
of  1285  names  of  camellias  listed  in  35  Amer- 
ican catalogues  between  1940  and  1944,  giv- 
ing sources  for  each.  A reference  to  J.  C. 
Loudon’s  “Arboretum  & Fruticetum”  (1844) 
should  have  been  added,  since  this  work  is 
more  easily,  available  than  many  others. 

The  49  full-page  color  plates  of  which  all 
save  four  are  named  varieties  of  C.  japonica, 
appear  for  the  most  part  to  be  photographs 
of  living  material,  and  are  generally  faithful 
reproductions  of  high  quality,  although  that  of 
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always  in  order 

harry  crouch's 

WOODLAWN 

flower  shop 

516  Union  Street  • MAin  0663 


“Cedarwood”  Fences 

GATES  • ARCHES  o TRELLIS 
FLOWER  STAKES 
COMPOST  MATERIALS 

LEWIS  LUMBER  CO. 

4711  Ballard  Ave.  SUnset  7440 
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C.  reticulata  is  hardly  true  to  tone,  and  cer- 
tainly gives  no  idea  of  the  size  of  the  flower  to 
the  uninitiated.  Some  flowers  apparently  do 
not  belong  to  the  stems  or  foliage  with  which 
they  are  represented  ( e.g . “Prince  Eugene 
Napoleon,”  “Pink  Ball”  and  “Frau  Minna 
Seidel.”)  Particularly  life-like  illustrations  are 
those  of  “Imperator,”  Lady  Vansittart,”  “Kel- 
lingtonia”  (should  this  not  be  “Kelving- 
tonia”?),  “Mathotiana”  and  a variant  (p. 
236),  “Kuma-saka,”  “Kimberley”  and  others. 

Forty-six  other  photographic  illustrations, 
generally  of  full  page  size,  depict  camellia  va- 
rieties, their  near  relations,  propagation  de- 
tails, insect  pests,  landscape  uses  and  flower 
arrangements.  Drawings  of  various  types  of 
flowers,  of  floral  details,  of  the  leaves  of  sev- 
eral species  and  of  prepared  and  rooted  cut- 
tings occur  usefully  in  appropriate  chapters. 

The  index  omits  references  to  several  spe- 
cies mentioned  (e.g.,  on  Pages  64,  298  and 
302)  but  otherwise  appears  very  adequate. 

The  high  price  of  this  work  will  certainly 
restrict  its  sale,  but  is  no  doubt  unavoidable 
when  its  dimensions,  the  quality  of  paper 
used,  and  the  number  of  colored  and  other 
plates  included  is  considered.  At  least  all  com- 
mercial growers  of  any  scale  should  possess 
themselves  of  a copy,  and  many  garden  owners 
here  in  the  Northwest  who  appreciate  the 
worth  of  these  Eastern  aristocrats  will  prob- 
ably have  already  done  so.  The  Arboretum 
intends  making  full  use  of  its  own  during  the 
present  and  future  seasons,  both  to  help  in  the 
identification  of  unlabeled  varieties,  and  also 
to  check  the  nomenclature  of  all  others. 

— Brian  O.  Mulligan. 


HARDY  LILIES 

Healthy,  vigorous,  British  Columbia-grown  bulbs  of  Finest  Hardy  Species  and  Varieties 

Am  at  urns  grown  from  seed 

Outstanding  new  hybrids  including  George  C.  Creelman,  Grace  Marshall, 

Cyrus  Gates  and  our  own  magnificent  hybrids  of  Creelman  X Centifolium 
Descriptive  Price  Ust  Free  on  Request 

BEATRICE  L.  PALMER 

COBBLE  HILL  VANCOUVER  ISLAND  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
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U . of  Calif.  Botanical  Garden 

(Continued,  from  Page  Thirteen) 

Palm  (Chamaerops  humilis),  the  Windmill 
Palm  of  China  (Trachycarpus  Fortunei),  the 
Queen  Palm  (Arecastrum  Romanzoffianum) , 
two  attractive  palms  from  Baja  California,  the 
green  Guadalupe  Palm  ( Erythea  edulis)  and 
the  Mexican  Blue  Palm  (Erythea  armata), 
and  the  California  Fan  Palm  ( W ashingtonia 
robusta). 

Several  greenhouses  and  lathhouses  are 
given  over  to  propagation  and  growing.  One 
greenhouse  is  devoted  to  a collection  of  botan- 
ical orchids  from  tropical  America,  many  of 
them  collected  by  our  South  American  expedi- 
tions in  Colombia  and  Peru.  This  rapidly 
increasing  collection  contains  such  genera  as 
Brassavola,  Epidendrum,  Lycaste,  Oncidium, 
Pleurothallis,  Laelia,  Odontoglossum,  Miltonia, 
Zygopetalum,  Stanhopea,  Cattleya,  Acineta, 
Anguloa,  Masdevallia,  Mormodes  and  Tricho- 
pilia. 

One  of  the  special  interests  of  Mr.  John 
Whitehead,  manager  of  the  Botanical  Garden, 
is  a remarkably  complete  collection  of  xero- 
phytic  ferns  which  contains  such  genera  as 
Notholaena,  Cheilanthes,  Pellaea  and  Phaner- 
ophlebia . Particularly  to  be  noted  are  two 
exceedingly  rare  members  of  the  fern  flora  of 
the  Southwest,  Ceterach  Dalhousiae  and  As- 
plenium  exiguum. 

For  its  maintenance,  the  botanical  garden 
in  Berkeley  depends  upon  the  budget  of  the 
University  of  California,  while  research  foun- 
dations and  institutions  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  the  federal  government,  garden  clubs, 
seedsmen  and  nurserymen,  and  many  private 
individuals  have  made  generous  donations  of 
funds,  plant  materials,  or  manpower  to  the 
development  of  the  Garden  and  the  successful 
prosecution  of  its  local  and  foreign  research 
projects. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  statement,  al- 
ready made  elsewhere,  may  appropriately  be 
repeated.  “The  mutual  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  proper  relationship  between  horticul- 
tural interests  and  a botanical  garden  must  be 
obvious  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Garden  in  Berkeley,  which  can  command  the 


advice  and  assistance,  on  plant  problems  of 
all  sorts,  of  those  numerous  specialists  whose 
achievements  have  given  the  University  of 
California  world-wide  renown  in  the  plant 
sciences.  Although  in  years,  size  and  impor- 
tance the  Garden  is  only  in  its  infancy,  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  given  by  many 
of  the  world’s  most  eminent  botanists  who 
have  visited  us,  together  with  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  garden’s  site  and  its  scientific  accom- 
plishments, indicate  that  it  can  expect  ulti- 
mately to  occupy  an  enviable  position  among 
the  botanical  gardens  of  the  world.” 
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ARBORETUM  NOTEBOOK 


This  department  is  published  far  correspondence  and  pertinent  comments  by  experi- 
enced growers  on  interesting  plants  and  their  culture.  We  solicit  your  questions  but  space 
limitation  necessitates  the  publishing  of  only  such  answers  as  we  deem  of  general  interest. 


...  I am  interested  in  trying  to  hybridize 
the  camellia  to  improve  its  fragance. 

What  I would  like  to  see  done  is: 

(1)  A collection  made  of  many  of  the  species 
known  to  be  in  the  Orient.  (There  are,  accord- 
ing to  some  botanists,  nearly  seventy  species 
with  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  as  many 
more  unknown  and  undiscovered  species  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  yet  according  to  the  records, 
there  have  been  only  seven  or  eight  introduced 
into  this  country.) 

(2)  A scientific  study  made  of  the  species  and 
varieties  already  in  this  country  to  determine 
(a)  which  varieties  have  viable  pollen,  which 
varieties  have  normal  pistil  and  ovaries,  and 
what  crosses  can  and  cannot  be  made;  (b) 
which  varieties  make  the  best  understock  for 
grafting  and  which  varieties  are  most  compat- 
ible with  them;  (c)  which  varieties  root  best 
from  cuttings  and  the  best  technique  to  use 
with  the  various  varieties. 

I know  that  a lot  of  these  projects  have  been 
worked  out  by  individuals  before,  but  it  is  not 
of  public  record,  and  whenever  a new  person 
undertakes  to  work  with  camelilas,  he  must 
waste  a lot  of  time  finding  out  these  things 
for  himself  .... 

Andrew  F.  Sears,  Portland,  Ore. 

i i i 

A number  of  people  have  inquired  of  the 
write  as  to  the  best  procedure  for  importation  of 
rare  plants  from  England.  The  nurseries  in  this 
country  have  in  recent  years  imported  many 
rarities  and  have  a stock  now  available  for  sale. 
The  trouble  and  expense  of  importation  mili- 
tates against  the  advisability  of  importing  any 
plants  which  are  available  in  this  country.  While 
the  prices  at  which  they  can  be  bought  from 
English  nurseries  appear  to  be  considerably 
lower  in  some  cases  than  the  cost  of  the  iden- 
tical variety  in  this  country,  I can  state  from 
experience  that  it  will  be  more  expensive  in  the 
long  run  to  import  such  plants.  There  are,  how- 
ever, new  things  that  British  hybridizers  have 
developed  in  such  popular  families  as  rhododen- 
dron, azalea  and  orchid  for  example.  In  this 
case  there  are  always  venturesome  and  am- 
bitious gardeners  who  will  want  to  introduce 
these  plants  into  their  own  gardens.  This  note  is 
for  their  attention. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  write  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  an 
application  for  a special  permit.  If  importation 
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by  mail  is  requested,  mailing  tags  should  be 
asked  for.  After  a permit  has  been  issued,  the 
order  should  be  placed  with  the  British  nursery 
or  other  supplier,  giving  them  the  permit  num- 
ber and  enclosing  a remittance  in  English  money 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  plants.  An  additional 
amount  should  be  included  for  packing  and 
transportation  to  the  port  in  England  from 
which  they  are  sent. 

The  routing  of  the  shipment  is  quite  impor- 
tant. Before  the  war  it  was  possible  to  ship 
from  England  by  boat  to  the  west  coast,  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  If  shipment  in  this  manner  is 
now  available,  it  would  be  found  that  the  plants, 
because  of  their  stowage  in  the  cool  room,  will 
arrive  in  the  best  condition  notwithstanding  the 
time  in  transit,  which  usually  amounts  to  about 
two  months.  In  lieu  of  this,  shipment  by  boat 
to  a port  in  Canada,  then  by  express  across  Can- 
ada to  Vancouver,  thence  to  Seattle  for  entry 
and  inspection  at  Seattle  is  somewhat  preferable 
to  entry  and  inspection  on  the  east  coast.  For 
some  reason  there  is  usually  a delay  in  New 
York  of  from  a week  to  ten  days  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  customs  entry  and  inspection 
by  the  Plant  Quarantine  Station  at  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey.  Additional  costs  are  also  involved 
when  entry  is  made  at  New  York.  I prefer  to 
have  the  shipment  addressed  to  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  direct  the  supplier  to  route 
them  by  the  northern  route. 

It  is  advisable  to  take  marine  insurance  so 
that  if  the  shipment  is  damaged  while  on  board 
the  ship,  recovery  can  be  had  for  losses. 

The  quarantine  laws  require  the  removal  of 
all  dirt  from  the  roots  of  plants  imported  from 
England.  This  necessitates  packing  the  plants 
in  damp  peat  moss  or  other  packing  material 
which  will  not  dry  out  enroute.  If  it  is  possible, 
the  shipper  should  stipulate  for  stowage  in  the 
cool  room. 

Orders  for  plants  from  England  should  be 
sent  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  shipping  date 
— usually  one  to  two  months.  I have  found  that 
shipment  from  England  in  February  for  arrival 
here  by  the  first  of  April  is  better  than  fall 
shipment,  although  some  importers  prefer  to 
receive  the  plants  in  the  autumn. 

By  freight  is,  of  course,  the  only  economical 
way  to  bring  in  hardwood  subjects,  such  as 
rhododendrons,  small  trees  and  shrubs.  In  the 
case  of  softwood  subjects,  such  as  chrysanthe- 
mum plants,  delphiniums  and  the  like,  shipment 
by  air  express,  routed  if  possible  as  above  rec- 
ommended (namely,  across  Canada)  will  usu- 
ally be  quite  successful.  The  package  should 
carry  a prominent  notation  on  its  exterior  that 
it  should  not  be  exposed  to  extreme  cold  or  heat. 
Soft  subjects  are  not  usually  successfully  im- 
ported if  sent  by  ordinary  mail  or  by  freight 

The  care  of  imported  plants  after  their  arrival 
is  a subject  which  would  require  too  much 
space  for  inclusion  in  this  note. 

D.  G.  G. 


Thirty 


It  was,  I think,  Mr.  F.  C.  Puddle,  the  very 
competent  head  gardener  at  Bodnant,  the  beau- 
tiful estate  of  Lord  Aberconway  in  Wales,  who 
once  said  to  this  writer — it  was  apropos  of 
Lewisia  Tweedyi,  by  the  way — “We  never  feel 
that  we  have  succeeded  with  any  garden  subject 
until  we  have  grown  it  to  a degree  of  perfection 
and  have  successfully  propagated  it  either  from 
seeds,  cuttings  or  divisions.”  Incidentally,  it  was 
a real  break  for  me  to  have  him  ask  me  about 
the  conditions  under  which  Lewisia  Tweedyi 
grows.  Only  shortly  before  this  incident  I had 
seen  and  gathered  a few  plants  of  this  subject 
from  its  native  haunts  in  the  mountains  near 
Wenatchee,  and  I knew  the  answer.  I should 
have  flunked  completely  on  any  other  question. 

“X.” 

ill 

Seeds  germinate  slowly  because  of  a hard, 
dry  coating  which  must  be  softened  before  the 
embryo  plant  can  emerge.  If  the  seed  has  an 
oily  content  it  may  resist  the  entrance  of  mois- 
ture, especially  of  cold  water.  Soaking  in  warm 
water  may  be  helpful,  freezing  the  seeds  much 
more  so. 

Thoroughly  mix  the  seed  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  damp  peat  moss  and  freeze  the  mixture 
in  an  ice  cube  tray.  Leave  frozen  for  a week 
and  then  freeze  and  thaw  alternately  for  four 
or  five  days,  not  permitting  them  to  dry  out  at 
any  time.  Plant  the  mixture,  spreading  out  well. 

The  above  technique  is  especially  helpful  in 
germinating  seeds  of  the  primula  family.  How- 
ever if  primula  seeds  are  sown  immediately 
upon  ripening  this  preparation  will  not  be  nec- 
essary. They  must  be  sown  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  taken  from  the  seed  capsule  when  they 
may  seem  to  be  somewhat  on  the  green  side. 
If  then  planted  they  germinate  very  readily 
indeed. 

If  seeds  of  primulas,  lilies  or  rhododendrons 
cannot  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  store  in 
screw-top  jars  or  bottles  in  the  food  chamber 
of  your  refrigerator  at  about  40  to  45  degrees 
Fahrenheit  until  they  can  be  planted.  They  will 
retain  their  viability  for  some  time. 

A good  way  to  prepare  flats  or  pots  in  which 
seeds  are  to  be  sown  is  to  pour  boiling  water 
through  the  soil  mixture.  Three  times  as  much 
rapidly  boiling  water  as  soil  in  the  container  is 
a good  proportion.  When  the  excess  moisture 
has  drained  away  and  the  soil  is  still  steaming 
but  not  hot,  sow  the  seed,  covering  with  sterile 
sand.  The  boiling  water  will  partially  sterilize 
the  soil  and  will  provide  sufficient  moisture 
to  carry  the  seed  through  germination.  Cover 
the  flat  or  pot  with  several  thicknesses  of  paper 
and  then  a sheet  of  glass.  It  is  well  to  watch 
the  germination  closely — seeds  sometimes  sprout 
very  quickly.  Then  remove  the  paper  and  leave 
the  glass  elevated  slightly.  A plant  label  under 
each  end  of  the  container  is  about  the  right 
height.  It  is  necessary  to  have  some  circulation 
of  air. 

Lily  seeds  can  be  sprouted  in  screw-top  jars 
partially  filled  wtih  moist  sand.  Mix  the  seeds 
in  the  sand,  having  a few  near  the  glass  so  that 
germination  may  be  easily  watched.  Keep  the 
jars  at  about  70  degrees,  room  temperature,  and 
sow  as  soon  as  the  seeds  sprout.  Several  months’ 
time  may  be  saved  in  this  way  and  a higher 
proportion  of  seeds  will  germinate. 

S.  M.  B. 


Romneya  coulteri,  commonly  known  as  the 
Matilja  poppy,  with  its  large,  glistening  white 
blooms — yellow  centers — is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  our  garden  subjects.  It  is  suitable 
only  for  those  who  can  give  it  plenty  of  room. 
If  properly  grown  it  is  extremely  invasive,  but 
its  beauty  is  outstanding.  There  is  a common 
impression  that  it  should  be  deprived  of  water 
during  the  summer,  but  that  is  dead  wrong, 
according  to  my  experience.  Give  it  rich  soil, 
and  plenty  of  water,  and  it  will  continue  in  full 
beauty  longer  than  any  subject  I know. 

“X.” 

1 i i 

One  of  the  most  interesting  observations  in 
my  garden  during  the  recent  cold  wave  was 
the  reaction  of  most  rhododendrons  to  freezing 
weather.  At  32  degrees  some  leaves  began  to 
curl,  others  to  droop.  As  it  became  colder  the 
more  marked  this  reaction  became,  some  curling 
so  tightly  they  were  similar  in  shape  to  king 
sized  cigarettes,  others  like  large  green  cigars. 
The  big  leaf  varieties  such  as  R.  Hodgsonii,  R. 
Falconeri  and  R.  Rex  did  not  curl  but  hung 
down  like  limp  rags.  To  one  unfamiliar  with 
their  habits  most  of  them  looked  like  they 
would  never  recover,  but  this  remarkable  sensi- 
tivity was  only  their  method  of  protecting  them- 
selves. One  day  when  the  weather  changed 
from  a morning  freeze  to  a warm  afternoon  they 
uncurled  and  were  back  to  normal  in  a period 
of  about  three  hours.  This  reaction  is  similar 
to  the  effect  of  drought. 

H.  G.  I. 
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Supplement  to  Sources  for  Rhododendron  and  Azalea 

Plants 


Subsequent  to  compiling  the  list  of 
Pacific  Coast  nurseries  offering  rhododen- 
drons and  azaleas,  which  was  published  in  the 
Winter,  1946,  issue  of  The  Arboretum  Bul- 
letin, several  additional  growers  sent  in  re- 
ports of  plants  available  at  their  establish- 
ments. 

A study  of  their  lists  disclosed  many  types 
of  plants  not  included  by  any  of  the  52  grow- 
ers in  the  original  compilation.  Because  of 
this  fact,  it  was  decided  to  publish  this  sup- 
plement, following  the  same  pattern  as  estab- 
lished last  issue. 

To  avoid  confusion,  key  numbers  assigned 
to  these  growers  begin  where  the  first  list  left 
off — with  53.  For  this  service  by  The  Ar- 
boretum Bulletin  to  be  of  maximum  value, 


readers  should  consult  both  this  and  the  win- 
ter issue  for  a complete  statement  of  sources 
of  such  plants  as  they  may  be  interested  in 
acquiring. 

List  A 

53.  Bonneybrook  Nursery,  Route  2,  Bothell,  Wash. 

54.  East  Bay  Nursery,  2332  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Berkeley  2, 

Calif. 

55.  George  W.  King,  725  Monroe  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

56.  Lakeshore  Gardens  Nursery,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

57.  Malmo  Nurseries,  4700  25th  Ave.  N.E.,  Seattle  5, 

Wash. 

58.  Pelmulder's  Gardens  and  Nursery,  Route  1,  Rochester, 

Wash. 

59.  Portland  Rose  Nursery,  7240  S.  E.  Division  St.,  Port- 

land,  Oregon 

60.  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond  Beach,  Wash. 

61.  Saratoga  Camellia  Nursery,  P.O.  Box  541,  Saratoga, 

Calif. 

62.  Charles  Skinner,  6100  N.E.  Killingsworth  Ave.,  Port- 

land, Ore. 

63.  H.  M.  Eddie  & Sons,  Ltd.,  W.  41st  St.  and  Marine 

Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


List  B 


Adriaan  Koster,  59,  63 
Alice,  63 

Alphone  Lavalle,  63 
Altadarensis,  53,  56,  57,  59,  60 
Amoena  Superba,  60,  63 
Anny,  63 

Anthony  Koster,  63 
Apple  Blossom,  57 
Benigirt,  60 
Beni  Kirishlma,  53 
Betty,  63 
Boudoir,  53 
Bouquet  de  Flore,  63 
Bridesmaid,  53 
Brilliant  Red,  59 
Calendulacea,  56,  57 
Chevalier  de  Reali,  63 
Chinensis,  53 
Christmas  Cheer,  63 
Cleopatra,  63 
Coccinea,  63 
Comte  de  Gomer,  63 
Coral  Bells,  58,  59 
Delicatissima,  59 
Dr.  M.  Oosthoek,  59,  63 
Dr.  Relchenbach,  63 

Augustinii,  53,  56,  59 
californicum  (macrophyllum)  62 
Campbelliae,  61 
cinnabarinum,  61 
decorum,  61 
ferrugineum,  57 
Fortune!,  54,  56 


Alice,  54,  59,  60 
America,  53 
Antoon  Van  Welle,  57 
Bagshot  Ruby,  54,  56,  59 


Azaleas 

Evening  Glow,  59 
Exquisite,  59 
Fanny,  63 
Feodora,  63 
Flame,  57,  59 
Floradora,  59 
Gloria  Mundi,  59,  63 
Graciosa,  59 
Hamlet,  59 

Hexe,  53,  55,  57,  58,  59 

Hinodegiri,  53,  55,  57,  59,  60,  63 

Hinomayo,  57,  63 

Hortulanus  Witte,  63 

Hugo  Hardyzer,  63 

Indica,  60 

Irene  Koster,  59 

J.  C.  Van  Tol,  63 

Kathleen,  63 

Koster's  Brilliant  Red,  59 

Koster's  Yellow,  59 

Ledifolia  Alba,  59,  60 

Lorraine,  60 

Macrantha,  53,  57,  59,  60 
Macrostemon,  57 
Magnifica,  59 
Mary,  59 

Rhododendrons — Species 

hippophaeoides,  53 
hirsutum,  57 
impeditum,  57 
lepidotum,  53 
minus,  57 
mollicomum,  54 
mucronulatum,  53,  57 

Rhododendrons — Hybrid 

Beauty  of  Littleworth,  54,  59 
Betty  Wormald,  54,  59,  60 
Bow  Bells,  54 
Britannia,  54,  57,  59,  60 


Maxwellii,  57 

Mollis,  53,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60 
Nancy  Waterer,  63 
Nicholas  Beets,  63 
Nudiflora,  57 

Occidentalis,  53,  57,  58,  59,  60,  62 

Orange  Beauty,  63 

Othello,  59,  63 

Paul  Schame,  55 

Pink  Pearl,  57 

Pink  Treasure,  63 

Pontica,  59 

Rosaeflora,  60,  63 

Rustica  Flore  Plena,  63 

Salmon  Queen,  53 

Schlippenbachii,  59,  60 

Sherwoodi,  53,  59 

Snow,  53,  57 

Spek's  Orange,  63 

Sweet  Brier,  57 

Unique,  59,  63 

Vivid,  57 

William  III,  63 

Yayegiri,  57 

Yodogawa,  53,  57 


ponticum,  54,  60 
racemosum,  53,  54,  57 
Smirnowi,  57 
Williamsianum,  57 
Wilsonae,  57 
yunnanense,  54 


Bulstrode  Park,  54 
Butterfly,  54 
Caractacus,  53,  59 
Catawbiense  Album,  53,  60 


Thirty-Two 


Rhododendrons — Hybrid — Continued 


Catawbiense  Grandiflorum,  59 

Ignatius  Sargent,  60 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Dunnett,  59 

C.  B.  Van  Nes,  54 

Jean  Marie  de  Montagu,  54 

Mrs.  Lindsay  Smith,  59 

Christmas  Cheer,  53,  57,  60 

John  Walter,  57 

Mrs.  P.  den  Ouden,  57,  60 

Cornubia,  54,  57,  59 

J.  H.  Van  Nes,  54 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Holford,  57,  59 

Corona,  54 

John  Waterer,  53 

Pelopidas,  57 

Cottage  Gardens  Pride,  54 

Lady  Clementine  Mitford,  59 

Pink  Beauty,  54,  59 

Cynthia,  54,  56,  57,  59,  60 

Lady  Grey  Egerton,  59 

Pink  Pearl,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  59,  60 

Doncaster,  53,  57,  59,  60 

Lady  Primrose,  54 

Praecox,  57 

Dr.  H.  C.  Dresselhuys,  53,  57,  60 

Langley  Park,  54 

President  Lincoln,  54 

Dr.  H.  J.  Lovink,  57 

Loderi  var.  King  George,  54 

Professor  Bettex,  57 

Dr.  O.  Blok,  57,  59 

Loderi  var.  Venus,  54 

Professor  Hugo  de  Vries,  57 

Dr.  Stocker,  54 

Loder's  White,  54,  57,  59 

Prof.  J.  H.  Zoayer,  57 

Dr.  V.  H.  Rutgers,  53,  57,  60 

Lord  Roberts,  59,  60 

Purple  Splendour,  54,  57,  59,  60 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  57 

Louis  Pasteur,  57 

Richard  Gill,  59 

Earl  of  Athlone,  54 

Luscombei,  59 

Rosamund  Millais,  54 

Edith  Boulton,  54 

Madame  Carvalho,  57 

Roseum  elegans,  53,  59 

Edward  S.  Rand,  59 

Madame  de  Bruin,  54,  57,  59 

Sappho,  59 

Ernest  Gill,  59 

Madame  Fr.  J.  Chauvin,  59 

Souvenir  de  Dr.  S.  Endtz,  54,  57 

Eureka  Maid,  54,  57,  59,  60 

Madame  Masson,  59 

Souvenir  of  W.  C.  Slocock,  54 
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Garden  King 

100%  ORGANIC  PLANT  FOOD 

Excellent  for 

☆ LAWNS  ☆ FLOWERS  VEGETABLES 

Contains  many  chemical  properties  necessary  to  vigorous 
plant  life.  Apply  any  time  that  nourishment  is  needed. 
Complete,  easy  to  understand  directions  on  each  sack. 
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Heather  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 

(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 
ing  flowering  in  July.  Low  compact  grower. 
Height,  10  inches. 

Daboecia  polifolia.  The  St.  Daboec’s  Heath. 
Flowers  purple,  commencing  flowering  in  July. 
Height,  IS  inches. 

Daboecia  polifolia  alba.  A dwarf  white  form 
of  the  above,  commences  blooming  in  Sep- 
tember. Height,  6 inches. 

Native  among  the  five  heathers  I am  in- 
cluding in  this  discussion  is  the  genus  Phyllo- 
doce,  which  comes  from  our  Western  moun- 
tains and  is  found  at  about  4,000  feet  eleva- 
tion. It  is  quite  rare  and  difficult  to  trans- 
plant. It  must  be  grown  in  pots  to  enable  the 
gardener  to  transplant.  Like  other  heaths, 
Phyllodoce  is  suitable  for  rockeries,  where  it 
will  thrive  in  a moist,  peaty  soil. 

I note  four  varieties: 

Phyllodoce  empetriformis.  Very  showy,  low 
growing  with  needle-like  leaves  and  umbels  of 
rose  pink,  bell  shaped  flowers.  Commences 
blooming  in  August.  Height,  12  inches. 

Phyllodoce  Breweri.  Similar  to  the  above, 
but  with  larger  flowers. 

Phyllodoce  glanduli flora.  Flowers  yellow. 
Of  very  compact  growth.  Height,  8 inches. 

Phyllodoce  nipponica.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  treasures  for  the  north  side  of  a 
shady  border.  Flowers  bell-shaped,  white, 
tinted  pink,  commences  blooming  in  May.  Low 
branched,  the  dense  linear,  reflexed  leaves  are 
aromatic. 
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Treasures  of  Scabland-Coulee  Region 

(Continued  from  Page  Three) 
subsisting  for  several,  at  least  six,  weeks  on 
the  roots  of  Camas,  on  those  of  Lewisia  redi- 
viva  and  on  a black  lichen  which  grows  on 
the  pines.”  I take  it  that  the  first  two  named 
were  food  and  that  the  lichen  (“moss  bread”) 
served  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  sides  of 
the  stomach  from  sticking  together! 

Bitterroot  is  the  state  flower  of  Montana 
and  has  given  its  name  to  a wonderful  moun- 
tain range,  to  a river  and  valley,  to  a national 
forest  reserve,  so  please  don’t  call  it  “rock 
rose”,  a pretty  enough  name  but  not  descrip- 
tive and  also  applied  to  several  other  flowers. 
The  pink  to  rose-pink  blossoms,  two  to  three 
inches  across,  become  smaller  and  fade  to  a 
very  pale  pink  in  regions  southward,  so  our 
observations  go.  Of  such  flowers  there  is  a 
show  over  the  “cinder”  cones  in  the  Craters 
of  the  Moon  National  Monument.  There  are 
hundreds  of  acres  of  bitterroot  over  the  Oka- 
nogan hills,  often  growing  with  a tall,  pink 
phlox.  The  bars  of  the  Methow  River  are  a 
mass  of  the  plants  and  there  we  found  an 
especially  big  flower,  a pure  albino.  And  on 
and  on  go  the  bitterroots  in  their  chosen  field, 
plentiful  but  hard  for  the  squaws  to  dig  with 
only  a pointed  stick.  Illustrations  that  show 
the  flowers  surrounded  by  green  leaves  suggest 
cultivation;  in  normal  growth  the  little  clump 
of  fat,  short,  needle-like  leaves  appears  in 
early  spring,  seldom  noticed,  but  by  the  time 
buds  and  flowers  come,  the  leaves  have  dis- 
appeared, their  substance  has  fed  the  flowers 
and  returned  strength  to  the  root.  So  you 
find  only  the  pink  of  petals  and  the  pale  buff 
of  sepals  as  the  flowers,  on  pale,  limber 
stems,  lie  close  to  the  rock.  The  flowers  will 
open  on  several  successive  days  but  are  never 
out  in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather.  Plants  bear 
several  to  many  flowers  and  once  we  found  a 
plant  of  sixty  buds  and  blossoms.  It  seemed 
so  unbelievable  that  we  dug  to  verify  that  all 
did  come  from  one  root  crown  which  had 
spread  into  seven  clusters.  Bitterroot  does  not 
adapt  easily  to  home  gardens ; at  first  it  seems 
pleased  enough,  then  it  produces  fewer  flowers 
and  at  last,  probably  becoming  homesick,  it 
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disappears.  Still  do  we  find  bitterroots  within 
the  city  limits  of  Spokane — and  scabrock! 

Of  tiny  plants  there  are  plenty,  of  an  inter- 
est and  attraction  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
size.  After  an  acquaintance  with  some  of 
them  one  is  concerned  no  more  over  the  Bibli- 
cal query,  “How  can  Jacob  stand,  for  he  is 
small?” 

We  find  other  charming  company  besides 
the  flowers:  the  meadow  lark  floats  his  liquid 
notes  far  and  wide  (are  not  grasshoppers  here 
big  and  juicy?);  the  sage  sparrow  with  his 
sweet,  elusive  song  beguiles  one,  on  and  on  as 
he  keeps  bird  and  song  just  beyond  ken;  and 
high  in  the  crannies  of  the  basalt  cliff,  the 
rock  wren,  as  he  looks  over  sage  and  rock, 
joyously  ripples  that  the  world  is  good. 

This  all  is  only  a suggestion,  a springtime 
idea,  of  the  treasures  of  the  Scabland-Coulee 
land.  There  are  many  more  plants,  as  well  as 
shrubs,  and  summer  and  even  fall  make  their 
contributions  too.  The  reward  is  great  to  those 
who  will  take  time  to  look  and  to  those  who 
have  eyes  to  see. 


CORNUS  FLORIDA  RUBRA  (PinL^ood)ing 

One  of  the  loveliest  of  our  many  types  of  flowering 
trees.  Beautiful  specimens  which  will  flower  this 
Spring,  fiom  $5  to  $10. 
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RHODODENDRONS  CAMELLIAS  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 

AND  AZALEAS  ROSES  FLOWERING  TREES 

just  in  from  Europe  LILACS  EVERGREENS 

LARGE  FRUIT  TREES,  regular  price  $3.50  each,  now  . 3 for  $7*50 

(Apple,  Cherry,  Pear,  Peach,  Apricot,  Plum,  Prune  and  Filberts) 

Come  in  today  or  ’phone  to  have  our  landscape  designer  come  to  your  home 

Largest  Selection  of  Perennials,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus 
Quality  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  available  now 

For  a colorful,  luxuriant  garden,  improve  your  soil  with  “MALMO  ORGANIC  FERTILIZER” 
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27  Acres  of  Choice  Fruit ? Shade , Ornamental 
Trees  and  Rose  Bushes 
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A rich  green,  fine-textured  lawn  is  a perfect 
’’setting"  for  the  lovely  gardens  and  homes  of  our 
Northwest  cities  and  suburbs. 

Start  your  own  beautiful  lawn  or  re-seed  the  old 
with  LILLY’S  CREBENT  or  N-P  Lawn  Seed — 
mixtures  of  finest  grasses,  carefully  selected  for 
deep  root  growth,  smooth  texture,  and  rich  color. 
Both  of  these  mixtures  are  favored  by  home  own- 
ers of  this  region  for  their  hardy,  enduring  qualities. 

CREBENT  Lawn  Seed 

For  Lasting  Beauty.  A mixture  of  only  finest  leaved 
grasses,  producing  close-growing,  rich  green,  velvety 
lent  for  front  lawns,  display  gardens,  etc. 

N-P  Lawn  Seed 

For  Service  with  Beauty  Producing  lawns  of  hardy, 
even-texture,  and  fine  color  For  hard  wear  areas  such 
as  play  and  service  yards,  parks,  etc. 

Your  lawn  can  only  be  as  good  as  the  seed  you  sow 
LILLY'S  seeds  are  fresh,  vigorous,  and  especially  selected 
for  soil  and  climate  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
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